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“Dad would be just as pleased as I am to see Bill out there 


. and to hear a girl like Susan cheering him. But if it 
hadn’t been for Dad, Bill wouldn’t be out there—he would 
never have met Susan. We both know how much we owe 
to Dad’s thoughtfulness—the life insurance program he 
worked out so carefully with his insurance advisor. Bill’s 
college education . . . our home . . . the monthly income 


a that means I don’t have to have a job. And, of course, 


¥s Susan . . . Dad would approve of her immediately.” 








An uncertain future? Not 
always—because the sound 
advice of the life under- 
writer turns wishes into 
planned programs, hopes 
into concrete reality. He 
makes the future—and a 
respected name for him- 
self in his community. 
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1953 —AN EXCELLENT 
YEAR FOR 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 


... Services extended to 


broadening circle of policyholders 
in Canada and the United States 


The year 1953 was marked by progressive achievement 
in all phases of the Company’s operations. The following 
table of comparative figures illustrates the Company’s 
new stature. 


1953 1952 
Total Business in Force 
$2,393,566,143 $2,131,653,113 
New Business 
354,080,600 327,093,322 
Assets 
480,638,664 446,027,252 
Liabilities 
455,530,567 423,006,570 
Capital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus 

25,108,097 23,020,682 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 
74,327,772 66,902,812 


Yloun feiltire ia our business Uo-day/ 


THE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 








“In each case 
it is the man 
himself who is to lead his life 


after having decided one way or the other.” 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT'S sound reasoning "rings the bell” 
with men ready to take decisive action in mapping out 
plans to obtain a profitable career. If you wish this to 
be your "year of decision''—and are qualified for general 
agent responsibility, then we have the opportunity you 
have been working for! 


In the rich region west of the Mississippi, our one 
hundred and fifty-five million dollar company is reaching 
new growth "highs" as part of a vast expansion program- 
goal. Let us give you full information now, with no 
obligation. Exchange of mutual information will be held 
confidential. Your future opportunity can be with Na- 
tional Reserve Life, ‘Strong as the Strongest—Enduring 
as Rushmore!" 





LIFE SALES 
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Great American Reserve 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


© TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
@e GLEN WALLACE, Agency Vice President 


e Life, Accident and Health, Group 




















Change 
Month 1952 1953 1954 1953-54 
OT $2,080,000 $2,359,000 $2,594,000 10%, 
edo 0S loan, 2,240,000 2,663,000 
ie 2,562,000 3,398,000 
ee eee 2,646,000 3,295,000 
eee 2,909,000 3,126,000 
ee eee 2,674,000 3,227,000 
TS Locate de ccstovats 2,513,000 2,962,000 
1 See eee 2,387,000 2,853,000 
ae 2,589,000 2,758,000 
__ Siar 2,738,000 2,908,000 
Ss Nese 2,594,000 3,042,000 
ee 3,460,000 3,767,000 
eee $34,439,000* $40,100,000* $2,594,000* 10% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
ee dees $1,470,000 $1,653,000 $1,721,000 49, 
ON Seo Sot ae 1,490,000 1,714,000 
ae 1,728,000 2,170,000 
A Sei eaeitrs 1,747,000 2,088,000 
BE os oasclsan 1,696,000 2,013,000 
eS 2 asda 1,693,000 2,096,000 
Stree 1,683,000 1,998,000 
NE iE bxck cco 1,574,000 1,833,000 
ROMS ckecwxun 1,604,000 1,774,000 
eee 1,828,000 1,952,000 
ee 1,682,000 1,953,000 
eer 1,963,000 | 2,200,000 
EOE aca bans $21,788,000* $25,000,000* $1,721,000* 4° 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
(ee ee $409,000 $450,000 $432,000 —4%, 
aoe a 486,000 534,000 
Ee 568,000 583,000 
ee 532,000 543,000 
i —— rn 575,000 608,000 . 
DN Hs haar ack 497,000 543,000 
ME vase es 450,000 499,000 
ME congo cetars 473,000 526,000 
| RS 503,000 519,000 
ee 535,000 562,000 
eee ee 508,000 549,000 
MNES oc isseaisioss 451,000 477,000 
ES 2 ohhtion 5 oe $5,987,000 $6,400,000 $432,000 —4% 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 
errr $201,000 $256,000 $441,000 72% 
ae 264,000 415,000 
_ ee 266,000 645,000 
Se ae 367,000 ,000 
MS. &6ccaneee 638,000 505,000 
ee ,000 588,000 
DM 2s sxelante:t 380,000 465,000 
TE ica c ia ates 340,000 494,000 
MN. Sica oscar 482,000 465,000 
ee 375,000 394,000 
ee 404,000 540,000 
ee 1,046,000 1,090,000 
a $6,664,000* $8,700,000* $441,000 72% 


Furnished by Institute of Life Insurance and Life Insuranct 
Agency Management Association. 


* Including year-end adjustments and credit life insurance. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1954 Range Feb. 
High Low 15, 1954 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. .........+.++0-+: 107 94 102 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ........---++- 65 59 65 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 79 70 72% 
Connecticut General Life Ensurance Co. .. 273 219 268 
Continental ‘Assurance Co. .........+.ee05- 141 123 137 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ..........+.-. 57 40 57 
Guif Life Insurance::Co. ..............e00. 2414 21 24 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (mew) .. 69% 6514 69% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (old) ... 88% 7644 -— 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 700 645 700 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ......... 23% 20% 22% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........... 77% 6644 V7 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ..... 224 193 219 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... 60 52 60 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co. 69% 61 68 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 34 33 34 
Travelers Insurance Co.  ........eeeeeees 915 844 912 
D. B. EkRe TRS Cie cc cccccesctcccsces 671% 60 66 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. .......... 50 50 50 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Union Bankers Insurance Co. ................ Dallas, Texas 
INDIANA Licensed 

Great Northern Life Insurance Co. ...... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 

Quaker City Life Insurance Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOUISIANA Admitted 
Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Independence Life & Accident Ins. Co. ...... Louisville, Ky. 

Industrial Life Imemrance Go. .....00dsc000s0 Dallas, Texas 

Southern States Life Insurance Co. ........ Houston, Texas 
MARYLAND Admitted 

Mutual Savings Life Insurance Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ..... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MISSOURI Incorporated 

National Bellas Hess Life Ins. Co. .. North Kansas City, Mo. 

Admitted 

Bankers Life Insurance Co. of America ...... Dallas, Texas 
NORTH CAROLINA Admitted : 

Coastal States Life Insurance Co. ............ Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Calhoun Life Insurance Co. ...............- Columbia, S. C. 
UTAH Incorporated 

Reliance National Life Ins. Co. ...... Salt Lake City, Utah 

Admitted 

Western American Life Ins. Co. ..............%. Reno, Nev. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

Jefferson National Life Ins. Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 


= Minneapolis, Minn. 
ONTARIO Admitted 


State Farm Life Insurance Co. ........... Bloomington, Ill. 


QUALIFIED 


Ransom Strickland, Norfolk, is the youngest 
man in the Diamond Circle of top Pacific 


Mutual field leaders. 

“If there.is any sure recipe for field 
achievement,” declares Ransom, “I believe 
it’s in knowing from the start that you're 
conditioned to make the grade. 

“Pacific Mutual's Pre-Induction Tests 
showed | could succeed. So | always know 
that my investments-in study and hard work 
will pay off. | never need to wonder whether 
I'm in the right business!” 

j 


Pacific 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LIFE—ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS—GROUP 















“INSURANCE 
ALWAYS— 


Savings 
When Pessible”’ 











AN OCCIDENTAL field man coined that motto. 


How well it expresses the needs of most insur- 
ance buyers! And how exactly it describes our 
Multiple Benefit Savings plan! 


This is the endowment-like policy that helps a 
man save money when he can without pre- 
senting him a problem when he can’t. 














It’s the savings plan that makes it easy for 
him to hold on to his protection — unimpaired 
—even when he can’t hold on to his savings 
program. 


It’s the policy which, because of this and other 
sound features, became our seventh best seller 
in a year’s time. Is this any wonder? 


“A Star in the West...’ 


& Pecidental 


> 

Alt 6} 

io ng CALIFORN 
OMPAN® 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 





“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!"’ 
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Extra Features At No Extra Cost! 
IN NEW YORK—HOTEL SHELTON OFFERS: 


7 FREE TELEVISION IN EVERY ROOM 
qv FREE USE OF SWIMMING POOL 


1200 ROOMS WITH BATHS 


Single from $5.00 

Double from $8.00 
A smart, East Side location in the 
GRAND CENTRAL zone. Newl 
decorated! Extra features at N 
EXTRA CHARGE include televi- 
sion in EVERY ROOM, swimming 
pool, library, solarium, sun terrace 
overlooking thrilling skyline views. 
C. FITZGERALD, Resident Manager 


or RCHOM 


LEXINGTON AVENUE at 49th Street NEW YORK 
IN THE GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 












































Everything in Syracuse at your door- 
step — right downtown — near stores, 
e theatres, churches. 3 restaurants—famous 7 
Travel Room. 500 rooms — ideal for ¥ 
conventions — sample rooms, ball- 
e room, roof garden. Garage next 

Y] My , to hotel. Inquire today. 


“a, aeeeee 
New York , 


LENOX == 


NORTH NEAR DELAWARE ae 










Buffalo's hotel of distinction — air- 
conditioned, new Mt. Vernon dining 
room, new Grenadier cocktail lounge, 
new guest rooms and furnished 
apartments, designed by Ballard of 


New York 


BUFFALO 













NEW DIRECTORS 


Beneficial Standard Life (Calif.): Winthrop T. 
Hovey, Jr., manager, mortgage loan department. 
Central Life (Iowa): John Hawkinson, financial vice- 
president, to succeed the late Donald Evans. 

Equitable Life (Iowa): C. L. Sampson, Omaha, 
vice-president, Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Farmers Life (Iowa): F. C. Crowell, Spencer, Iowa 
succeeded the late M. T. Riddle. 

Great National (Texas): Jacob Metzger, president, 
Metzger Daivies, Dallas and vice-president, Metzger 
Daivy, San Antonio, succeeding the late David 
Metzger. 

John Hancock( Mass.): Lee P. Stack, vice-president 
of company, and Earl P. Stevenson, president, Ar- 
thur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge. 

Kansas City Life: Albert L. Gustin, Jr., president, 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company. 

North American Reassurance: Archibald H. Mc- 
Aulay, president, succeeded the late J. Howard 
Oden. 

Northwestern National (Minn.): Thomas WM. 
Crosby, manager of mill feed sales for General Mills, 
Inc., and Robert Faegre, executive vice-president, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company. 

Pacific National (Utah): Burt Coleman, rancher 
and sheep man, Heber, Utah. 

Pan-American Life (La.): George H. Lotz, presi- 
dent, Lotz Investment and Realty Company, New 
Orleans and M. B. Wheeler, Sr., president, Wheeler 
and Woolfolk, Inc., and president and treasurer, 
St. Charles Hotel Company. 

Peninsular Life (Fla.): N.C. Slade Jr., treasurer. 
Pilot Life (N. C.): Rufus White, also elected vice 
president and director of sales. 

Security Life and Trust (N. C.): James.S. Ficklen, 
president, E. B. Ficklen Tobacco Company, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

State Life (Ind.): Meredith Nicholson, Jr., vice- 
president. 

Sun Life (Md.): Adolph D. Cohn, vice-president 
and secretary ; George Kenigson, vice-president and 
associate actuary ; Randolph S. Rothschild, associate 
general counsel and secretary; and Walter Roths- 
child, treasurer. 

The Travelers (Conn.): Arthur L. Shipman, Jr., 
formerly assistant corporation counsel of Hartford. 
Union Central Life (Ohio): Charles Sawyer, Cin- 
cinnati attorney, member of firm of Dinsmore, 
Shohl, Sawyer and Dinsmore and former Secretary 
of Commerce of the United States and William !!. 
Mitchell, president, Mitchell Steel Company. 
Volunteer State Life (Tenn.): E. Y. Chapin Jr., 
president, American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, and Howard P. Preston, Hami!- 
ton National Bank, Knoxville. 

Washington National (Ill.): Eugene L. Voss, presi- 
dent, Evanston State Bank and Trust Company; 
John Nuveen, partner, John Nuveen & Company; 
and C. H. Kendall, vice-president. 
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Agencies in 47 states, District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 


Over One Billion Five Hundred 
Million Dollars of insurance in 
force. 





(This advertisement appeared as a full page in a recent issue of Time Magazine.) 


For March, 1954 








You, the American people, have placed 
your stamp of approval on Franklin’s 
modern Insured Savings and Protection 
Programs, with more than $365,000,000 
of our plans acquired last year... an 


average of a million dollars daily. 
We now enter our 70th year of distinguished 


service ....a@ great and growing company 


guaranteeing security for you and yours. 


TRIRANTRILICN IDIIRIE comany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Compames in America 


Over a Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


9 








largest companies in the Nation. 
ember 31, 1953, Southland Life had assets 
than $160,000,000 which were invested in 














gage loans on homes, farms and industry, 
and in, stocks, bonds and other high grade securities. 
Southland Life has made greater progress during 1953 


than in any other period in its history, and can truly... 


FACE THE FUTURE WITH CONFIDENCE 


Premium dollars invested with Southland Life provide funds 
for the development of the Nation, security for the family 
and income for Southland agents. Policyholders and agents 
of Southland Life can Face the Future with Confidence. 
A report, showing detailed financial statement and 
distribution of invested funds is being sent to policyholders, 
agents and stockholders of Southland Life. This report 


will be sent to others on request. 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 : 
insurance in Force Over $800,000,000 £ 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Li e } n SU ra n ce 


Over $110,000,000 





HOME OFFICE e DALLAS, TEXAS 
DIVISION OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D. C. 









DIRECTORS: john t. Briggs, Dallas @ W. L. Candler, Dallas e Ben H. Carpenter, Dallas @ John W. 
Carpenter, Dallas e R. L. Dillard, Jr., Dallas @ W. S. Dorset, Sherman e Leland S. Dupree, Dallas e Ted B. 
Ferguson, Dallas e Edward L. Francis, Dallas e W. H. Francis, Jr., Houston e S. G. Gernert, Taylor e John E. 
Mangrum, Dallas @ Homer R. Mitchell, Dallas e Ben G. Sewell, Houston e Hall Shannon, M.D., FACS, Dallas 
H. D. Shuford, Tyler @ Leslie H. True, Dallas e Dan C. Williams, Dallas e Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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**x*x On January 18, President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress for a $25,000,000 fund for the reinsurance of a 
limited amount of coverage issued by private plans 
(both profit and non-profit) to encourage them to offer 
greater health insurance coverage to the American peo- 
ple. Generally the reaction to The President’s Health 
Insurance Plan has been favorable although many per- 
sons and organizations are withholding complete en- 
dorsement until specific details are announced. On page 
13 some of the questions being asked about the Presi- 
dent’s program are discussed. 


xkk The Investment Aspect of life insurance as it 
pertains to the individual policyholder is a by-product 
of the primary mission of protection of life insurance. 
However, it can be of great value to the policyholder 
at his time of greatest need. The advantages of per- 
sonal saving through this medium, the great security 
and other features of this method of saving and the 
reasons underlying these advantages are told in the 
article on page 15. 


*kk Although national figures show that 80% of the 
life insurance agents recruited are not still in the busi- 
ness at the end of three years, yet hiring more and more 
men in an indiscriminate manner is no answer to the 
problem. Recruiting is, of course, necessary but the 
development of an able agency force also requires sound 
methods of training, financing and supervision. On 
page 21 is developed the program one company follows 
to meet its demand for trained Manpower in sufficient 
quantity. 


*** Inflationary trends in real estate investment and 
mortgage lending may now be considered to have been 
arrested, at least temporarily. Moreover, the mortgage 
lender and investor who has taken adequate precautions 
and carefully appraised his security has less to fear 
irom recessions than most other businessmen. This is 
the opinion of a specialist who, a short time ago, felt 
that mortgage lending was at the crossroads but now 
‘eels it is On the Right Track. See page 25. 


for March, 1954 


MARCH, 1954 


**x* A basic claim philosophy and the application of 
that philosophy in day-to-day operations will make 
Claim Administration a keystone in the arch of safety 
which is insurance. The claim man must, on the one 
hand, promptly and cheerfully pay every justifiable 
claim which is presented and, on the other, have the 
courage to resist claims which are without merit. This 
requires of the claim man a mental attitude which al- 
lows him to deal fairly with all with whom he comes 
in contact. Some of the fundamental elements of such 
an attitude are discussed on page 29. 


***x Collection procedures and the handling of the data 
necessary to the compilation of policyholders’ state- 
ments can present vexing problems to a company writ- 
ing group life. On page 37 is a case history of how 
one company attacked its Data Handling problems. 


*** Many companies, both large and small, have only 
a vague idea of the work load of their office personnel. 
Employees who have too little to do are just as unhappy 
and discontented as those who feel they have a dis- 
criminately large volume of work. On page 41, our 
office expert considers Work Distribution. 


**k*k The Budget is a tool of administration of both 
personal and corporate finance. It is used by manage- 
ment as an aid to the attainment of its various objectives 
in the order of their importance and to the degree de- 
sired. Many of the popular misconceptions about its 
functions may be swept away by thinking of it as a 
plan of operation. See page 45. 


*** For a number of years insurance underwriters 
have been seriously concerned about the mounting 
losses under hospital expense coverages. Many factors 
have been involved including the change in peoples’ 
attitude, the shortage of doctors and the new techniques 
of medical care. Similarly, a number of remedies, from 
the standpoint of insurance, have been suggested. One 
of these which is becoming more widely discussed is 
the use of The Deductible Feature in the policy. On 
page 63 is outlined the questions one company put before 
itself, the answers it decided upon and the experience it 
has had with this feature in its policies. 


**x*k Each year the American College of Life Under- 
writers makes available the questions and composite 
answers to the C.L.U. examinations of the previous 
year. It has been our policy to print these each year in 
a special section. The first of the 1953 series appears 
this month on page 93. Additional questions and an- 
swers will be given each succeeding month. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Uenual Statement 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds. . . .$171,558,000.00 Statutory Policy Reserves........... $486,478,246.00 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds... 69,476,711.22 ny eg Dividends 
Preferred Stocks ..............000+ 20,678,563.00 as ya o> eens pieuanel 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Mortgage Loans .................. 246,441 ,553.37 Payable in 1954............... 6,003,654.00 
NS isi cies bameRenie 11,455,420.62 Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding. —_‘1,148,361.15 
Real Estate: Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Properties Occupied by s(t Ga NAA 2,701 869.48 
I ost ncvenccassees 3,196,714.27 Accrued Taxes Payable in 1954...... 2,323,000.00 
yc jceshrash clbancninninicn 2,280,222.53 an ° ome and Unallocated 
a Saat hao ov. aeuegeak ae 3,291,011.97 
wey Son... .-.. oa aaa anaineaneiapen Other Liabilities ................. 626,659.75 
Cash on Hand and in Banks. ....... 9,225,291.25 Security Valuation Reserve.......... *1,069,210.86 
Accrued Interest and Rents......... 4,246,532.72 Reserve for Contingencies.......... 6, 150,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection....  6,090,533.57 ae” ov cate se ae in ‘ , 
olicy Valuation Standards. ..... ,250,000.00 
EE = os neanpennthectinnes. er ERR ETT Oe 39,609, 192.03 
err mee eeees $556, 161,536.24 Co vebudbirwn ssn ten $556, 161,536.24 





Increase in Assets . « © © © «© © « « $48,667,877.50 


Increase in Insurance . « « «© «© « « « $174,124,970.00 


Insurance in Force . . « «© «© «© « « $2,693,504,976.00 
Policies in Force . . « « « « 4,363,232 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Mutual Company 


CINCINNATI 
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The President’s 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 


T IS expected to be a few weeks before the details 

of the President’s plan for catastrophic insurance 

for medical expenses is spelled out in a bill which 
Congress can consider. In the meantime here, appar- 
ently, are the main facts: 

In his message of January 18, the President asked 
for a $25,000,000 fund for the reinsurance of a limited 
amount of coverage issued by private plans (profit and 
non-profit) to encourage them to offer greater coverage 
to the American people. This $25,000,000 would grad- 
ually be retired by payments of insurers of part of 
their premiums. Not implicit in the plan, but believed 
by competent people to be part of the proposed arrange- 
ment, would be premiums graduated, at least in part, 
according to ability to pay. 

The President paid tribute to the private insurance 
industry and the very large gains it has made in recent 
years in covering to a considerable extent the hospital- 
ization, medical, and similar needs of the public. It 
was clear that the proposal for a federai reinsurance 
fund implied no compulsion upon people to insure, and 
was intended only to apply to amounts of medical ex- 
penses which were very large in comparison to the 
insured’s income. 


Industry Approves 


While details of the proposal are not yet known, the 
life insurance industry, through a joint statement of 
the American Life Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America, approved the principle of co- 
operation between the insurance business and govern- 
ment in furnishing greater protection, and the Associ- 
ated Hospital Service of New York (Blue Cross) gave 
approval, citing figures to show the relatively small 
number of subscribers to its plan who would be affected 
by such a “catastrophe” insurance system. The American 
Medical Association gave general approval, but said 
that it is not sure whether this is true reinsurance or 
a form of government subsidy. 

The President’s message contained many other rec- 
ommendations regarding the country’s health. These 
are of concern, of course, to the insurance industry 
since it thrives upon constantly improving health stand- 
ards. The business, however, is less directly involved 
than in the proposals involving health insurance. 

There was nothing in the President’s message which 
indicated any interest in promoting permanent dis- 
ability income. This is a rock upon which many pre- 
vious governmental health proposals have foundered. 
While recognizing the seriousness of long-continued 
disability for the person who is disabled, the insurance 
business has had too much bad experience with dis- 
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ability income payments to feel that there is a glib 
solution to this problem which will work for the general 
population in bad economic times as well as good ones. 
It is hoped that a solution can be found, but the in- 
surance business in the past has believed that the time 
is far off—if it is ever to come—when the government 
can provide this protection. 

Some questions can be asked about the President's 
proposals. Would the presence of a means of insuring 
excessively large medical bills at low cost encourage 
larger numbers of people to get the maximum coverage 
than would otherwise do so? It is possible that this 
might happen. There may be a parallel in the well- 
known experience of life insurance agents in selling 
insurance both for protection and old-age income. The 
payments that workers, or their families, could expect 
from social security put them within “striking distance” 
of adequate coverage, and they bought more private 
insurance. 

How would this proposal compare with “‘catastrophe 
coverage” plans now issued by some private companies ? 
Would it—or could it—cost less in the government- 
reinsured plan? The premium for such coverage, even 
with good selection, is now fairly substantial. Is there 
any way of bringing the premium down so that the 
large numbers of people envisioned in the President's 
message could get coverage ? 

Would a sliding scale of premiums, based upon 
ability to pay, be administratively feasible if this were 
actually made a part of the plan? If such a sliding 
premium scale should be used, would it be more prac- 
tical to collect the premiums through the private carriers 
or in connection with income tax payments? The 
government, of course, would be concerned only with 
the premium for the catastrophe feature of the in- 
surance. 


Retire From Field 


In the event of the retirement of the government- 
appropriated fund of $25,000,000, would the govern- 
ment then retire from the field altogether, leaving the 
scheme in the hands of private industry? And if it 
did so, would it expect the sliding scale of premium 
payments to be continued. 

There is no question about the desire of the private 
insurance industry to give the greatest coverage to the 
American people, working with whatever agencies can 
be most effective. We shall look forward with interest 
to the details of the President’s plan and the subsequent 
study of the proposals to see if their adoption is feasible 
to secure greater protection against unforeseeable 
emergency expenses. 
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National’s Increased Dividend Scale constitutes another important achievement 


in its already enviable record of providing Low Cost insurance to its policyholders. 


The following illustrations give examples of our 
NEW LOW NET COST and NEW LOW NET PAYMENTS 
Example—Age 35 $10,000 Policy ; 





ORDINARY 
LIFE 


20 PAYMENT 
LIFE 


LIFE PAID UP 
AT 65 


20 YEAR 
ENDOWMENT 





Annual Premium per $10,000 
20 Year Results 
Total Gross Premiums 
Total Dividends Applied* 
Net Premiums 
Cash Value 
Net Cost 
20 Year Average Annual Net 
Cost per $1,000 
20 Year Average Annual Net 
Payment per $1,000 


*Dividends neither a guarantee nor an estimate for the future 


274.50 


5,490.00 
1,736.80 
3,753.20 
3,700.00 

53.20 


27 


18.77 





402.60 


8,052.00 
2,160.50 
5,891.50 
6,610.00 
718.50 ¢ 


3.59 f 


29.46 





317.10 


6,342.00 
1,859.20 
4,482.80 
4,660.00 
177.20 + 


89 7 


22.41 


7 Return over cost 





522.80 


10,456.00 
1,866.40 
8,589.60 

10,000.00 
1,410.40 f 


7.057 


42.95 


National Life oi VERMONT 
Insurance Company 
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HE primary mission of life 

insurance is to provide 

against the financial conse- 
quences of death, mostly that of the 
head of a dependent family which 
would suffer should he be taken 
away. That life insurance in addi- 
tion takes on the characteristics of an 
investment is a by-product of the 
natural reaction against paying year 
after year a continually increasing 
price for a fixed amount of life in- 
surance protection. When a person 
insures his life on a term plan the 
premiums increase with age for the 
obvious reason that death rates in- 
crease with age. 


Level Premiums 


For example, the one year term 
insurance premium rate for $10,000 
of protection at age 35, using a low 
non-participating rate, is $73 in 
round figures. This rate increases 
steadily until for the year before 
attaining age 65 it is $446. Now 
people don’t like that kind of upward 
rate progression which makes their 
life insurance cost more with each 
passing year. Accordingly, the life 
insurance actuary was asked to de- 
vise a plan under which the cost 
would not increase even if the in- 
sured should live to the extreme 
limit of life. This was the genesis 
of the level-premium whole life plan 
which forms the basis of the great 
bulk of life insurance issued and out- 
standing in this country. How then 
does the cost of this type of life in- 
surance compare with that of the 
term insurance above mentioned? 
To find an answer ten well-known 
mutual life insurance companies sup- 
plied figures on their regular whole 
life policies now being issued, giving 
the net costs that would be realized 
should their current dividend scales 
be continued unchanged. 

Incidentally, it may -be interest- 
ing in passing to comment on future 
costs based upon the assumption that 
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M. ALBERT LINTON, 
Chairman of Board, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


a current dividend scale will continue 
without change. The company with 
which I am connected has during its 
eighty-nine years of existence had 
twenty-three dividend scales on 
which it has had at least ten years of 
experience. On thirteen of these the 
actual net costs for the first ten years 
on whole life policies issued at age 
35 were better than the net costs 


A by-product of protection 


computed on the dividend scales in 
use when the policies were issued. 
On ten the reverse was true. Throw- 
ing all the twenty-three “forecasts” 
together and doing the same for the 
actual experiences the average actual 
is slightly better than the average 
“forecast.” All of which goes to 
show that over the years net costs 
tend to follow general mortality and 
economic trends which actuaries try 
to reflect in the construction of div- 
idend scales. But, to return to the 
comparison of net costs from which 
we digressed : 

On the basis of the figures of the 
ten companies, the average first 
year’s net cost, taking into account 


first year’s dividends, where paid, 
for a $10,000 whole life policy is- 
sued today, is $237. This is more 
than three times the one year term 
rate of $73 above mentioned. How- 
ever, if we go to the other end of the 
scale we find the situation spectac- 
ularly reversed. For the year pre- 
ceding age 65 the term rate is nearly 
three times the whole life net cost— 
$446 vs. $158. Furthermore over 
the whole period of thirty years the 
term will have cost $5,618 and the 
whole life $5,759, only $141 more. 
But, that, of course, is not the whole 
story. The whole life policy will 
have a guaranteed cash surrender 
value of $5,543 as against nothing at 
all for the term policy ! 

We now see what the actuary has 
done in his levelling process. In the 
early years of the whole life policy 
he has charged more for the policy 
than the current mortality rates re- 
quired. The excess was put into a 
reserve fund to be invested to yield 
interest. In due course, as mortality 
rates increase and the term premium 
rises above the whole life premium, 
the accumulated reserve fund makes 
it possible to meet death claims with- 
out having to increase the whole life 
premium. That of course was the 
primary objective of the levelling 
process. But, as a by-product, a 
reserve fund is created which takes 
on the characteristics of an invest- 
ment or savings account. 


A Combination 


This suggests that the whole life 
policy might turn out technically to 
be a combination of term insurance 
and savings. That is to say we might 
compute the amount that would have 
to be set aside each year from the 
issue of the policy to accumulate its 
face amount by the time the extreme 
limit of life of the mortality table 
had been attained. This limit ac- 
cording to the table in current use 

(Continued on the next page) 





\nvestment Aspect—Continued 


is assumed to be age 100. Therefore, 
for a $10,000 policy at age 35, a 
yearly amount would be computed 
which at an assumed rate of interest 
would accumulate to $10,000 over a 
65 year period. Then to that yearly 
amount would be added the Jevel 
premium for a type of insurance, de- 
creasing as the accumulated fund 
builds up, which each year would in 
effect provide just enough insurance 
protection to cover the difference 
between the then accumulated fund 
and the $10,000 face of the policy. 

For example, if in a given year 
the accumulation should be $3,000 
then the amount under the term 
feature would be $7,000, and the 
current cost for that amount of one- 
year’s term protection would enter 
into the calculation. If death should 
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occur in that year the $10,000 death 
claim paid would in effect be made 
up of $3,000 drawn from the ac- 
cumulated fund, plus $7,000 from 
the term coverage. As may be imag- 
ined, the calculation of the whole life 
premium by this process is more 
complicated than the usual method 
set out in the standard text books. 
I well remember as a young actuary 
how thrilled I was to discover that 
the two methods produced the same 
premium exactly to the penny. 


Cash and Loan Values 


So that’s the way the investment 
aspect of life insurance came about 
—a by-product of the process of 
creating a form of insurance policy 
on which during its life the premiums 
would not rise above a given figure 
established when the policy was is- 
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sued. At the same time it turns out 
that the policy thus created may be 
looked upon as a combination of 
decteasing life insurance protection 
and savings. And it is the savings 
element that produces the well- 
known and valuable cash loan values 
that are in all policies on the life or 
endowment plans. 

Having reached this point the 
question naturally arises, why com- 
bine these two elements in one con- 
tract? Why not have a separate 
insurance—separate investment pro- 
gram in place of the single contract? 
It is a fair question that will repay 
thorough investigation. 

The savings which create the life 
insurance reserve fund are in about 
the safest place that could be devised. 
They are invested to an overwhelm- 
ing extent in high grade obligations 
of corporations, governmental |od- 
ies, and owners of real estate. In 
each instance there is a substantial 
margin or cushion of safety. Only a 
small proportion of the funds—less 
than 3442%—is invested in common 
or preferred stocks, thus providing 
the stability in times of economic 
stress that is so valuable a feature of 
the life insurance contract. 

The life insurance policyholder 
enjoys the advantage of wide diver- 
sity of investments. His company 
may have say ten thousand separate 
investments. The cash surrender 
value of his policy may be say $1, 
000. Then on the average he has the 
equivalent of $.10 invested in each 
of the ten thousand conservative in- 
vestments. Losses may come to 
some. Gains may be realized on 
others. The whole, however, will be 
extremely stable and free from wide 
fluctuations. 


Performance in Emergencies 


While security and stability of 
principal are of great importance, 
another characteristic ranks exceed- 
ingly high. It is prompt availability, 
without loss, in economic emergen- 
cies. Millions of policyholders found 
this out in the greatest depression 
this country has known—that of the 
1930’s. It was then that policyhold- 
ers discovered that their life insur- 
ance cash and loan values topped all 
other assets when it came to raising 
funds to meet emergencies. The 
amounts they could obtain were 
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guaranteed in their policies. To real- 
ize on them, either by cashing in or 
borrowing, no red tape was involved. 
No credit statements were required 
for loans. And, no matter how high 
the rates on bank credit, the rates 
for borrowing from the life insur- 
ance Companies were guaranteed in 
their policies. Moreover the loans 
could not be called. 

At a time when the amounts that 
could be realized on stocks, second- 
grade bonds and even investment 
trusts were melting away like snow 
in the spring, the life insurance 
guarantees stood unshaken by the 
storm. During the years 1930-1935 
the total paid out on account of life 
insurance cash and loan values alone 
is estimated to have exceeded seven 
billion dollars. 

The policyholder who had a con- 
tract with a substantial loan or cash 
surrender value found it a Godsend. 
The man who had his funds in a 
separate investment fund was not in 
an enviable position. Attempting to 
sell, he found buyers very scarce ex- 
cept at prices which meant heavy 
loss. Attempting to borrow he was 
not likely to be in a much better 
position. When the loan was granted 
it was for but a small fraction of the 
normal value of the collateral. 
Moreover, the rate of interest was 
likely to be high and the loan could 
be called. 


Far Better Position 


The man with the life insurance 
contract was in a far better position. 
His policy had from the start guar- 
anteed exactly the amount he could 
borrow as well as the rate of interest. 
The loan could be left outstanding 
as long as the policyholder wished. 
As he continued to pay premiums 
and interest the cash values increased 
from year to year in accordance with 
the values guaranteed in his policy. 
During the depression no invest- 
ment was as liquid or as available in 
an emergency as was the life insur- 
ance cash value. 

At various times I have told of an 
experience I had at a luncheon when 
seated beside a man who was arguing 
for a separate term insurance—sepa- 
rate investment program. It will 
bear repetition. He was taking great 
satisfaction in his ability, as he 
claimed, to prove to life insurance 
salesmen the. superiority. of a sepa- 
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rate investment—separate term in- 
surance program over a_ regular 
life insurance policy. . Taking a 
shot in the dark I asked him how 
he had come through the great. de- 
pression. Then I wished I hadn't. 
He admitted that it had wiped him 
out. I couldn’t help comparing paper 
theory with the hard facts of experi- 
ence. Nor could I help comparing 
my own life insurance program un- 
der which the policy values had kept 
on increasing year by year without 





a dollar’s loss of principal or any 
interruption of the progress of the 
guaranteed values. I didn’t pursue 
the discussion any further. Why 
rub it in! .-: 

How was it possible for life insur- 
ance to make such a fine record 
during the depression when so many 
other forms of investment were se- 
verely undermined? For one thing, 
of course, it .was the conservative 
nature of life insurance investments 
j (Continued on the next page) 
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Investment Aspect—Continued 


with their substantial margins of 
safety. However, that was only part 
of the story. Even though a security 
were gilt-edged, purchasers were 
few. Many who had money were 
afraid in a period of crisis to buy 
any type of security. They were 
keeping their funds liquid. The out- 
standing factor in enabling the in- 
stitution of life insurance to meet the 
enormous demands made upon it was 
the steady volume of premium in- 
come which kept flowing in even at 
the depth of the depression. 


Under such conditions there are 
always large segments of the insur- 
ing public which have incomes. The 
consequences of defaulting a life in- 
surance premium payment may be so 
serious that there is a strong urge to 
go to great lengths to maintain the 
insurance in force. During the 
worst years of the depression, 1932, 
1933, and 1934, the record of the life 
insurance companies doing business 
in New York State was outstanding. 
For them the total income from 
premiums and interest on ordinary 
and group business exceeded each 
year by several hundred million dol- 
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YES! And these are just a few of the many unique 

features in MASTERPLAN—A Complete Insurance 

Program wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 
For further information, write 

Frank Vesser, Vice President. 


General American Life 
one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


lars the total payments for death 
claims, matured endowments, sur- 
render values, running expenses, and 
policyholders’ dividends. In the 
possession of this sustained flow of 
income life insurance stood unique. 
No other financial institution had it 
to anything like the same degree 
The flow of premium income from 
those groups of policyholders who 
still had money enabled the compa- 
nies to meet the demands of those 
who were finding that their life in- 
surance values provided the surest 
means of obtaining emergency cash. 

Incidentally, the urge to continue 
premium payments is one of the 
strong reasons for combining the 
protection and savings elements in 
one contract. Policyholders go to 
considerable length to avoid default. 
Independent investment programs 
on the other hand can be diverted 
with relative ease and involve rather 
long deferred consequences only. 
Even in good times that holds. A 
color TV, a fur coat, a trip to 
Europe may be sufficiently attractive 
to interrupt continuance of a sepa- 
rate investment program. When the 
savings are tied in with life insurance 
it is harder to interrupt the program 
and endanger the protection that 
goes with it. Many people need this 
self-discipline and later, as they come 
to look back, are most thankful that 
they had it. 


Banking Crisis 


In reviewing the experiences of 
the depression our minds naturally 
revert to the unprecedented banking 
crisis in 1933 when panic fear swept 
the country and millions of people, 
finding the banks closed, sought to 
obtain money from their life insur- 
ance policies. Many wanted to draw 
out their money merely because of 
fear. Naturally, in such an utterly 
abnormal situation, it would have 
been impossible for the life insurance 
companies with their premium 1- 
comes temporarily cut off, to have 
liquidated their investments and paid 
out huge quantities of cash. In con- 
sequence, the insurance commission- 
ers of the various states cooperated 
in promulgating rules which pro- 
tected the companies against the pos- 
sibility of panic runs and the country 
against the consequences of having 
the life insurance companies throw 
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their choice securities upon demoral- 
ized markets. 

The relatively short time during 
1933 when the restrictions were in 
force did not detract from the re- 
merkable emergency service of life 
insurance in furnishing cash to pol- 
ic\holders during the long, hard 
years of the depression. Millions 
who had contracts issued long before 
found when the storm of the Great 
Depression broke and continued its 
devastating course, that of all their 
investments their life insurance 
policies proved the most reliable 
tested by any standard. 


Other Advantages 


Another important advantage of 
having the savings or investment 
element combined in one contract 
with the protection element is the ab- 
sence of delay in having the proceeds 
at death reach the beneficiary. Since 
in the usual course of events the 
separate investment fund would pass 
through the estate there would be the 
inevitable delays and costs involved 
in the settlement of estates. If there 
is a will contest the proceedings may 
drag out to the great inconvenience 
of the beneficiaries. Settlement un- 
der the life insurance contract on the 
other hand is prompt and free of 
extra costs and hampering red tape. 
At the time of death this valuable 
service of the life insurance contract 
is most important. Those who have 
experienced the delays, costs and 
sometimes frustrations of estate set- 
tlements know this only too well. 

Because life insurance provides 
so valuable a social service in the 
manner in which it protects families, 
practically all states have enacted 
statutes exempting policy proceeds 
from claims of the insured’s credi- 
tors. Some states exempt policies 
payable to close relatives or depend- 
ents of the insured; others exempt 
all policies payable to beneficiaries 
other than the insured. Some stat- 
utes are unlimited; others provide 
a limit based on the amount of pre- 
mium. Statutes are effective even 
though the insured has reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary. 
Statutes protect also the cash values 
of policies during the insured’s life- 
time from the claims of creditors in 
bankruptcy, attachment or other 
creditor proceedings. 
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Another advantage stems from the 
appreciation by legislators of the 
unique value of life insurance. It 
is that the proceeds at death are 
exempt from Federal income tax, 
with most states having personal 
income taxes following the same rule. 
The exemption applies to lump sum 
payments and to guaranteed instal- 
ments under fixed instalment and 
annuity options. Here is a marked 
advantage of combining the two ele- 
ments in the one contract of life in- 
surance. Interest payments under 


options when the principal is held at 
interest, as well as the excess interest 
earnings under the instalment op- 
tions, are taxable. 

The proceeds of life insurance 
policies are wholly or partially ex- 
empt from inheritance taxes in most 
states. Under the Federal estate tax 
the proceeds are taxable but subject 
to the $60,000 general exemption 
and to the marital deduction pro- 
vision if passing outright to the sur- 
viving spouse. If they are payable 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Look .-- 
F-\ How Jefferson Standard GROWS! 


Facts from the 47th Annual Report 







Gr eater Str eng th—assets increased $30,764,928 to an all- 
time high of $355,617,335. Capital, Surplus and Contingency 
Reserves showed a gain of $5 Million and amounted to $46 Million 
at year-end—an extra bulwark of safety. 


Faster Growth—at the end of 1953 more than 365,000 
policyholders were protected by $1,235,240,245 of Jefferson 
Standard life insurance, an increase of $98,573,964 for the year 
and a new Company record. 


Ex tr a Ser VICE —In 1953 Jefferson Standard policyholders 
continued to receive 4% interest on dividend accumulations and 
policy proceeds left with the Company at interest. 4% is the highest 
rate of interest paid by any major life insurance company. 





Jefferson Standard 


HIGHLIGHTS 
ife Insurance Compan 
Life Ins aed a For the seventeenth consecutive year Jefferson Standard main- 
Condensed tained its leadership among all major life insurance companies in net 
rate of interest earned on invested assets. The rate in 1953 was 4.34%. 
47TH ANNUAL STATEMENT " 


2. Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached a new high in 


Setar Sh, Se 1953 — $15,436,907. Policyholders and beneficiaries have received a 


ASSETS total of $242,217,512 from Jefferson Standard since organization of 
Cc h .* - & @&) @ oe ©. 6 $ 4,255,286 ® 
«iia Ei ve 104,934,885 the Company in 1907. 


Mortgage Loans .. + « 158,114,464 3 te. ‘ 
cn tak Gi . « 16,688,083 e Sales of new life insurance during the past year soared to a new 


Other Real Estate Including high — $163,154,573. 1953 marked the second consecutive year that 


Home Office Building . . .« 3,819,278 h Te : 
wns an. . 23,535,805 sales have exceeded the $150 Million mark 


All Other Assets . . . + « 11,896,566 


Stocks, Preferred & Common . 32,372,998 


——S 4. Jefferson Standard takes much pride in its Field Force of com- 
TOTAL ASSETS . . . . $355,617,335 I 
petent managers and agents. Much time and effort are devoted to the 
Sas selection and training of these men and women. Today Jefferson Stand- 
Policy Reserves . . «. » + «+ $251,430,940 . j : ; 
Reserve for Policy Claims . . 1,157,437 ard’s representatives are beiter informed and better trained than ever 
Policy Proceeds Left with before to serve the needs of their policyholders. 
Company ..- +--+ + «+ « 31,690,136 
Dividends for Policyholders . . 3,581,621 





In F ti Fund . 9,222,780 
Other Liabilities and Reserves . 12,534,421 





Mr. 4% represents the Jefferson Standard. Jefferson 
Standard, now guaranteeing 242% on policies currently 
issued, has never paid less than 4% interest on dividend 
accumulations and policy proceeds left with the Company 
at interest. 

4% IS THE HIGHEST RATE OF INTEREST PAID 
BY ANY MAJOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . $309,617,335 
Contingency Reserve . . . 5,000,000 
Capital and Surplus . . . 41,000,000 


TOTAL . + + «© © «© =$355,617,335 




















JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HOME OFFICE e GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Over One Billion Two Hundred Million Dollars Life Insurance in Force 
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UR philosophy on the sub- 

ject of manpower—in a nut- 

shell—and_ settled sometime 
ago, is: 


lst —that we wanted and needed 
more men on the job, 

2nd—that it was time to separate 
the men from the boys, and 

3rd —that we had better move fast, 
as it was about five minutes 
to midnight. 


An Adequate Number 


We have no desire to be the big- 
gest company in the industry, nor 
are we ambitious to have the largest 
number of agents. But we do want 
an adequate number of highgrade, 
well-trained men to properly service 
business in each of our ninety gen- 
eral agency territories, and to secure 
our full share of the business in 
those areas. 

Weare not interested in recruiting 
as such—that is, the hiring of more 
and more men because, if anything, 
we feel that there is too much of 
that in our business. Manpower 
development encompasses much 
more than that, and includes at 
least four things: 


First is recruiting: that is, finding, 
selecting, and selling new men on 
the job; 

Second is training: basic and ad- 
vanced ; 

Third is financing on a sound basis ; 
and 

Fourth is supervising closely until 
the agent is really established in 
our great business. 

Some say a man is never finally 
established, but I say, if you can’t 
get him to that point within three 
years you will end up with ulcers 
—and the trouble with ulcers is 
even if you get them, you aren’t 
necessarily successful. 

The national figures show that 
%0% of the men in our business quit 
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Company 


by the end of three years, but it also 
shows that there were 1,240 mem- 
bers of the M.D.R.T. last year! Our 
philosophy of the job can be found 
in that statement, and we’ve given 
a lot of thought to its implications. 

Now, as to what we have done 
about it. In the L.I.A.M.A. Man- 
agement Schools considerable time 
is spent in explaining how to formu- 
late and execute a successful plan. 
They suggest that you: 





Enough well-trained men 


1. Analyze your present situation 

2. Decide what you want to accom- 
plish 

3. Determine how you will accom- 
plish it 

4. Make regular checks on progress. 
We have attempted to do that in 

developing and executing our man- 

power program, as follows: 

1. On analyzing the present situa- 

tion: In the spring of 1951, about 

six months after I went into the 

home office, we examined our re- 


cruiting and production records for 
previous years. The recruiting of 
new men had been spasmodic, and 
it was evident that we were re- 
taining too many marginal pro- 
ducers as full-time men. While we 
were making this analysis from the 
company’s point of view, we asked 
each general agent to do the same 
thing in his agency on a compre- 
hensive five-page manpower ap- 
praisal questionnaire. 


Each general agent : 
First—tre-evaluated his then exist- 
ing full-time organization and 
terminated the contracts of those 
who in his opinion had not or 
could not make a living in our 
business. Due consideration was 
given to our old-timers, but during 
the thirty days following the mail- 
ing of this questionnaire our gen- 
eral agents terminated one-hun- 
dred-and-two full-time contracts, 
or about 10%. 

Second—Each one analyzed his 
agency territory to determine the 
potential number of full-time men 
that could be supported in his 
marketing area. 

Third—Each set agency objectives 
for each of the next succeeding 
five years in terms of : Present net 
full-time strength, and number of 
men to be hired. 

Fourth—Each one analyzed his 
own recruiting methods. This 
analysis included the source of 
previous recruits and training 
methods used most effectively by 
him. The general agent was also 
requested to send to us an out- 
line of his so-called “center of 
influence” and “recruiting” talks. 
We suspect that some of those 
received were invented for the 
purpose of complying with our 
questionnaire, but feel that this, 
in itself, might have justified the 
work that we put into this initial 
phase of the program. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Manpower—Continued 


2. On the matter of deciding what 
we wanted to accomplish: In general 
terms, it was agreed that our aim 
would be to increase both the quality 
and quantity of the company’s full- 
time field forces. Specifically, after 
termination of the marginal pro- 
ducers we had eight-hundred and 
forty full-time men as of June 1, 
1951. A summation of the indi- 
vidual agency objectives gave us a 
five-year goal of one-thousand, two- 
hundred and fifty full-time men by 
June 1, 1956. This meant a net 
gain of eighty-two per year, which 
doesn’t seem like a very heavy quota 
for a company with ninety agencies, 
but it is interesting to note that if 
we had averaged a net gain of eighty- 
two men per year during the pre- 
ceding ten years, our present full- 
time strength would be more than 
double the present figure. As the 
general agents’ questionnaires came 
in, each one was carefully reviewed 
by members of the department fa- 
miliar with that agency situation. 
We found that most of our general 
agents were over-optimistic in set- 
ting their goals, and, with very few 
exceptions, we recommended that 
they be reduced. However, in every 
case the final goal established for 
each agency was set by the general 
agent, rather than the home office. 
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IF YOU WANT YOUR NAME ADDED TO A 
MAILING LIST FOR HELPFUL SALES AIDS 


service, without obligation. 








— 


Each month thousands of insurance men are receiving 
one or more of our specially designed brokerage publica- 
tions, packed with money-making ideas, facts and figures. 
You, too, are invited to take advantage of this profitable 


Surplus business only is solicited from agents of other companies. 


3. Determine how you will accom- 
plish it: 
A. We felt that our first step must 
be to obtain the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the general agents for a man- 
power program. This was accom- 
plished by: 
1. A meeting with the general 
agents executive committee prior 
to a general agents conference 
in May of 1951; 
2. Establishment by the general 
agents association of a separate 
manpower committee to work 
with us; 
3. A subsequent meeting with all 
of our general agents, at which 
the plan, backed by the executive 
committee, was presented; and 
4. Following this, a series of 
manpower program training 
clinics were held throughout the 
country on a regional basis, with 
an average of twelve to fifteen 
general agents at each meeting. 
B. Since the program was to last 
five years, the second “how” was a 
plan to stimulate continuing inter- 
est. This has been done in two 
ways: 
1. Presenting to each general 
agent a manpower program plan 
book. We felt that one of the rea- 
sons for a general agent’s failure 
to successfully build manpower 
was lack of proper organization 
to do the job. 
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MAIL TODAY TO BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
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To assist them in organizing for 
this effort we sent to each one 
a manpower notebook with a sec- 
tion for each of the twelve phases 
of manpower building. 

We contributed some of the ma- 
terial for these notebooks, but 
the basic idea was to encourage 
each general agent to compile his 
own book and place in it all of 
his reference material for agency 
building. 

2. As a part of the prograin, 
manpower clinics were held at 
our annual general agents’ meet- 
ings each year, at which the gen- 
eral agents were divided into 
four groups based upon the size 
of their operation, and given an 
opportunity to discuss and ex- 
change ideas on common prob- 
lems. 

3. Through manpower program 
bulletins issued by our agency 
department. During the first 
two years of the manpower pro- 
gram we sent out a total of 
forty-eight manpower letters and 
bulletins—an average of two per 
month. They were written on 
special letterheads with the 
words “Manpower Program” in 
red type. 

They covered a variety of topics, 
including direct mail and news- 
paper advertising copy; recruit- 
ing suggestions, with results ob- 
tained by the general agents 
through their use; selection and 
training articles, both from 
within and without the life insur- 
ance industry; and lists of new 
men hired, showing their back- 
grounds and sources through 
which they were originally rec- 
ommended. One was written in 
Chinese ! 

We sent each general agent 
three-minute teletimers to be 
used in timing long distance teie- 
phone calls, and in the letter «c- 
companying this the general 
agents were reminded that evi ry 
three minutes someone hires in 
agent in the United States. 

We even ran a recruiting conte-t! 
We would be the first to agree 
that running a contest is the 
world’s poorest excuse for a man 
to enter the life insurance busi- 
ness, but the fact remains that 
through the added interest and 
stimulation of the “Everyone 
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Start One in January” idea we 
hired more men in January 1953 
than in any single month since 
the manpower program began. 

\ subsequent check of the rec- 
ords of men hired through this 
contest shows that their produc- 
iion and survival rates are up to 
the average for those hired dur- 
ing other months. 


C. !t has been our philosophy that 
agency building is the general 
agert’s job, but at the same time that 
it is our responsibility to place in 
his hands the best possible tools with 
which to work. Some of those de- 
veloped for this purpose since the 
manpower program began are: (1) 
An improved career contract with 
minimum production required for 
continuance as a full-time agent; 
(2) An improved and broadened 
training course; (3) A modern new 
agent financing plan; (4) A work- 
able district manager plan; and (5) 
A management trainee plan to de- 
velop a second team of field manage- 
ment assistants. 

4. Make regular checks on prog- 

ress: This was accomplished 


through the following four meth- 
ods : 


A. A monthly report from each 
general agent summarizing his 
recruiting activities for that 
month. The form he completes 
forces his attention to a com- 


parison between his net full-time - 


strength and his self-set quota 
for that period ; 

B. Regular reports to the gen- 
eral agents advising them of the 
company’s progress toward the 
five-year goal ; 

C. Quarterly reports to the field 
showing each agency’s produc- 
tion from men in their first and 
second contract years ; 

D. A periodic check on progress 
by our superintendents of agen- 
cies on their regular visits twice 
a year in each agency. 


The following is a summary of re- 
sults for the first two years of the 
manpower program (to June 1, 
1953) : 


1. During the past two years our 
general agents have interviewed a 
total of 10,920 men; 


2. Only one out of every twenty-two 
interviewed were hired ; 
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3. During this period we added 492 
full-time men and 301 of these were 
still under contract on June Ist; 

4. Of our total terminations, seven 
were caused by death and four were 
caused by appointment as general 
agent. 

5. Our full-time strength had grown 
from 840 to 1,005 men on June Ist, 
with an accompanying substantial 
increase in average production per 
full-time man under contract. This 
represents a net gain of 165, just 


one over the pro-rata quota for the 
end of the second year. This pace 
has continued up to the present— 
nearly two and one-half years. 

6. In the two years to June 1953, 
seven general agents were replaced 
in established agencies, and six gen- 
eral agency appointments were made 
in new scratch agencies, which we 
hope and believe will also help us 
to make our five-year quality man- 
power program a real success by 


June of 1956. 
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SINGLE” PREMIUW INSURANCE 
ND ANNUITY LiMmirs INCREASED 





Pluses headlined above are proof of MONY’s at 


continuing efforts to provide its underwriters with the best ) 
tools of the trade, and its policyholders with the best pro- = 
tection and service. 

No wonder Mutual Of New York, which is one of the 
oldest and soundest companies in the field, is also known as 
one of the most progressive! 
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Maura 0- New York 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, Broadway at 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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ATOP OUR HOME OFFICE 
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NFLATIONARY trends in real 
estate investment and mortgage 
lending, an important sector of 
our national economy, may now 
definitely be said to have been ar- 
rested—at least for the time being. 


A Definite Swing 


During the last six months real 
estate investment and mortgage lend- 
ing have definitely swung out of the 
indeterminate stage of early 1953 in 
which it was generally considered 
“touch and go” on whether mortgage 
lending would spiral upward into 
inflationary infinity along with the 
rest of our economy or find enough 
intrinsic strength to restore a fair 
equilibrium between property values 
and available dollar assets. 

Stabilization of activity first ap- 
parent in the prime building months 
of 1953, and careful lending policies, 
always practised by some but not all 
institutional mortgage investors, 
have become the order of the day. 
The forthright policy of our new ad- 
ministration, the astute judgment of 
the thirty-odd leading banks and in- 
surance companies and the forward- 
looking attitude of experienced 
builders have all helped to impress 
a stamp of conclusiveness on the 
“back-to-normal” trends of the past 
year. The conservative element of 
the housing and housing finance in- 
dustry is indebted to them for a job 
well done, and the allaying of deep- 
rooted fears. 

Two years ago, in the midst of the 
Korean War boom, this writer and 
most of my colleagues were deeply 
concerned about the future of mort- 
gage lending and real estate invest- 
ment. Still vivid was our memory 
of the last great setback real estate 
as an investment institution had suf- 
fered in 1929-30. One of the rea- 
sons why it became necessary to 
bring the government into the real 
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estate business was that real estate 
investors and lenders had lost con- 
fidence in the building industry as an 
investment medium and needed gov- 
ernment guarantees to prime their 
activities. Despite such government 
measures and the oncoming era of 
war prosperity, many lenders had 
taken a long time to regain their 
confidence in real estate and some 
are still, at this time, influenced by 
adverse experiences of past days. 
We knew that a similar train of 
events exposing large-scale qualita- 





The back-to-normal trend 


tive deficiencies of real estate secur- 
ity would create irreparable damage, 
and might wipe out large private 
lending interests from the mortgage 
market, leaving the field wide open 
for further governmentalization and 
bureaucratization of the construction 
financing field. 


At the same time as these fears 
beset us last year, it is worthy of 
note, speculative builders and con- 
tractors were crying, ““Hosanna!”’, 
and foresaw an era of “boom cul- 





minating in more boom.” Since then, 
these cries of boundless optimism 
have died away and a shadow of 
gloom and diffidence has settled it- 
self over many quarters of the build- 
ing industry. Thus exchanging roles, 
mortgage lenders and investors now 
display the reassurance prevalent in 
building circles early last year. 

Outside the specific developments 
described below, what has to be kept 
in mind, of course, is that the financ- 
ing end of the building industry is 
less obsessed with the possibilities 
of a slump than the actual producers 
of new construction. The mortgage 
lender and investor who has taken 
adequate precautions and carefully 
appraised his security has less to fear 
from recessions than most other busi- 
nessmen. If he has enough stamina 
to “stick with” his investment and 
the investment rates high for value 
permanency, he can always depend 
on another rise in the real estate 
market for a favorable redemption 
of his security with adequate profits. 
Historical experience shows that in 
general, well-located and soundly- 
constructed real estate keeps increas- 
ing its value over a period of years 
in relation to other types of proper- 
ties, although it may suffer from 
cyclical downturns. 

However, more important than 
such general considerations are spe- 
cific developments which, in many 
aspects of the real estate picture, 
have exceeded our boldest expecta- 
tions. These are the events and con- 
ditions which are generally recog- 
nized by lenders and investors to 
have added stability to the real es- 
tate and mortgage market: 

1. The use of sound judgment in 
the selection of investment risks has 
become the general rule. The off- 
location builder, the speculative mass 
builder, the promoter of sub-stand- 
ard housing have all but vanished 


(Continued on the next page) 
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On the Right Track—Continued 


from the scene and, where they are 
still in evidence, their popularity, as 
much as their personal prosperity, 
is decidedly on the downgrade. 

2. Single-family home financing, the 
pet peeve of small builders who ad- 
vocated no down-payment sales and 
thirty to forty-year loans to stimulate 
buyer interest, has been brought un- 
der control again. The typical home 
buyer of late 1953 and early 1954 is 


no longer the youthful head of a 
recently established household with 
little proven earning capacity. He 
is of more substantial caliber, better 
established in his community, better 
placed in his job and holds a more 
serious attitude toward the moral 
obligation of repaying the mortgage 
debt. 

3. The real estate and mortgage in- 
vester, as well as the home buyer 
and renter are getting more value 
for their money. Office buildings are 
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“I’m sorry, Mrs. Pastromi, but I assumed you were talking about 
your husband when you called about insuring the family 
breadwinner!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Ready 
For All Situations 


Even when faced with a completely unexpected situation like 
the one shown, the typical Bankerslifeman is always prepared. 


The basis of this preparation begins in his first days in his 


agency office . 


. . is carried on throughout his career with Home 


Office schools and agency-directed advanced study. Thus, the 
typical Bankerslifeman is truly prepared to meet all life insur- 


ance situations. 


This very background of knowledge and preparation makes 
the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of life underwriter you 
like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 
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becoming more modern and better 
equipped. New apartments feature 
better equipment and sturdier con- 
struction. Larger rooms, more closet 
space, picture windows, and better 
plumbing make for higher rentabil- 
ity. Single-family homes too, are no 
longer the object of reckless profit- 
eering so that buyer and lender are 
getting a better bargain for their 
price or investment respectively. 

4. The tendency is not to rent or to 
modernize rather than build. That 
means tenancies are becoming better 
established and existing buildiugs 
are getting better upkeep and main- 
tenance. Both circumstances elijni- 
nate overbuilding problems and in- 
crease the value of real estate secu- 
rity. 

5. Interest rates have risen to an 
equitable rate and, after another ad- 
justment to a long-term refinancing 
of the national debt expected for 
next year, should become stable for 
a long period of time. 

6. The amount of wasted motion has 
been substantially reduced. Major 
lenders now act according to set pol- 
icies. The lender knows what he 
wants. The borrower knows what he 
can get. 

Among the incidental beneficiaries 
of these developments are brokers 
and mortgage servicing organiza- 
tions like ourselves. The disposition 
of mortgage loan applications has 
become predictable to the same de- 
gree in which the money market has 
gained stablility. Servicing problems 
have become fewer as the rentability 
of new projects has improved. A 
majority of builders have accepted 
the new look of the financing busi- 
ness and cooperated fully with bro- 
kers in supporting more careful un- 
derwriting of loans. 


Even the Government 


It is the prevalence of favora' le 
factors in the current picture, ot 
the absence of negative ones, wh -h 
justifies such an optimistic apprai-al 
of the market situation. Much of 
what has been said above about 1 1e 
attitude of mortgage lenders app! ¢s 
only to banks and large insurai ce 
companies. It does not apply to 
smaller, localized savings and cin 
banks, the medium-to-small-insi'r- 
ance companies and inexperienced 
fiduciary funds. These smaller lend- 
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ers still display an amazing naivete 
in acting on applications for FHA or 
V.\ guaranteed loans. Sometimes, 
they are inclined to take these loans 
“wholesale” on the strength of gov- 
eriment guarantees. They cannot be 
reminded often enough that even the 
government cannot, in truth, guar- 
aniee all FHA and VA loans unless 
both field authorities and private 
lenders cooperate to investigate risks 
carefully and keep repossessions and 
forced sales to a minimum. Another 
important consideration often over- 
looked by these smaller lenders is 
that the FHA and VA guarantee 
funds hardly amount to more than 
three percent of current commit- 
ments so that any higher amount of 
“sour loans” would have to be re- 
deemed by long-term bonds of varia- 
ble marketability. 

Other disturbing trends also con- 
cern the risk-security ratio of mort- 
gage loans. An important faction 
of the housing industry seeks a re- 
duction of this ratio. A majority of 
them recommended higher-percent- 
age loans, longer terms on single- 
family home loans and further ex- 
pansion of government underwriting 
of multiple family loans. Such a 
program, if executed, might well 
undo much of the good work of the 
past year. 


SHIFT IN ASSETS 


T HE SECURITIES OF BUSINESS and 
industry account for forty-one 
percent of the seventy-eight-billion- 
dollar assets of life insurance com- 
panies, according to J. Edward Day, 
associate general solicitor of Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company of 
America. 


With greater flexibility in invest- 
ment laws to allow wider latitude in 
investments, assets in government 
securities have shifted from 46 per- 
cent to 12% percent in the past 
eight years, Day told a one-day in- 
surance conference, sponsored bv 
the University’s Law School. Eight 
years ago, business and industrial 
securities represented less than 
twenty-five percent, he said. 

State legislatures have enacted 
changes in investment laws to reflect 
new needs, and considerable variety 
of investments exist even among the 
large companies, Day pointed out. 
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Laws have been amended to permit 
such modern-day investments as ob- 
ligations of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and development 
and investments in housing projects. 

Small business already gets much 
financing from life insurance com- 
panies via the real estate mortgage 
route, Day pointed out. “In many 
cases,” he said, “problems of the 
small business are managerial, not 
financial, and in the political sphere, 
the problem of small business credit 
cannot always be treated objectively. 


“Increasing the amount of com- 
mon stock the companies could hold 
would not have much bearing on the 
problem of availability of funds for 
small and untried businesses, for the 
purchases would probably be of the 
blue-chip stocks,” he said. “How- 
ever, if a need that can be economi- 
cally met is proved to exist to an 
important extent, there will be no 
arbitrary refusal of the life insur- 
ance companies to do their part in 
making their funds available for 
small business.” 
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Y OBSERVATIONS as to 

what appears to me to be 

a desirable claim philosophy 
and what appear to me to be desir- 
able methods of claim administration 
are necessarily based for the most 
part on my own experience with 
MONY (Mutual Of New York). 
However, in drawing certain lessons 
from this experience, I trust it will 
be clearly understood that I am not 
attempting to set up our company 
as a paragon of claim administra- 
tion nor to appear boastful in any 
way as to our accomplishments in 
this field. Rather am I merely at- 
tempting to convey the lessons | 
have learned from an experience 
which, while limited to one company, 
is I believe typical of the thinking 
and the objectives of claim men gen- 
erally regardless of company. 


Basic Philosophy 


First and foremost, in any phase 
of claim administration is the basic 
claim philosophy, for no matter how 
efficient the mechanisms are that may 
be designed for claim administration, 
they will inevitably fall short of the 
mark if the basic philosophy is not 
sound, By basic philosophy I mean 
simply the mental attitude of the 
claim man. Within the last couple 
of years several prominent spokes- 
men in the insurance field have em- 
phasized the fact that claim admin- 
istration is an art and not a science. 
In saying that, they have meant just 
this : 

There is no set of fixed rules as 
immutable as the laws of physics 
which will serve to guide claim ad- 
ministration. Rather must the ap- 
proach be one that is derived largely 
from experience, constant review 
and reconsideration of past methods 
and constant concern with all facets 
of the operation to the end that 
wherever possible, procedures may 
be simplified and performance im- 
proved. 
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JOHN G. KELLY 
Assistant General Counsel 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It is perhaps easier to ask the 
question as to what should be basic 
claim philosophy than it is to answer 
it. Several months ago I had oc- 
casion to try to set down in black 
and white exactly what our claim 
policy or claim philosophy was. | 
began my memorandum thusly: “‘It 
is impossible to state MON Y’s claim 
policy as a set of absolutes, which 
—having been listed—may be ap- 
plied without exercise of individual 
judgment and without assumption 


An art, not a science 


of individual responsbility for a 
proper decision.” Then I indicated 
that, rather it was an accumulation 
of certain general principles of claim 
administration derived from experi- 
ence. 

However, even though it is not 
possible to state neatly and precisely 
the exact elements of a sound phi- 
losophy of claim administration, it 
certainly is possible to suggest cer- 
tain fundamental elements without 
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which the philosophy obviously could 
not be sound. 

For example, I consider as the 
first essential element of a sound 
claim philosophy what might in the 
words of the popular ditty be re- 
ferred to as “accentuating the posi- 
tive.” By this I mean being alert at 
all times to the fact that the reason 
for the existence of the business of 
insurance is to pay claims. I think 
all of us claim men—and I certainly 
plead guilty myself to the charge— 
have at times acted on the assump- 
tion that we had done a better day’s 
work when we turned a claim down 
than when we had approved a pay- 
ment. An awareness that it doesn’t 
require as much careful considera- 
tion or courage to approve a pay- 
ment that is obviously due as it does 
to sustain a declination, has, I think, 


led to the tendency to regard the 
latter as more important than the 
former. 

I remember very clearly an inci- 
dent that occurred about eleven years 
ago which brought this very forcibly 


to my attention. We had just ac- 
quired a new vice president. Just 
after the first of the year we sub- 
mitted to him, as we did to other 
senior officers, the annual report of 
our policy payment division. We 
asked him for any suggestions he 
might have for improvement in it. 
He had this one suggestion—he said 
all you talk about in this report are 
the claims that you did not pay. You 
don’t say a word about the ones that 
you did pay. We took the hint. We 
began our most recent report by stat- 
ing the amount of policy payments 
made by the policy payment division 
to living policyholders and benefici- 
aries. 


Policy Payments Committee 


As another example of this same 
accentuation of the positive—we 
have a committee of trustees known 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim Administration—Continued 


as the policy payments committee. 
This committee reviews actions 
taken by the officers in declining lia- 
bility under contestable death and 
double indemnity claims. For years 
it had been our practice merely to re- 
port to this committee the declined 
cases which were subject to its spe- 
cific review. Now we not only re- 
port those cases which are under re- 
view but we also provide this com- 
mittee with a statement of those con- 
testable death benefit and double in- 
demnity cases that have been paid 
since its last meeting. 

I may appear to be laboring this 
point of accentuating the positive, but 
I sincerely feel that it is a very vital 
one which is not perhaps fully under- 
stood even within the confines of our 
own companies much less by the pub- 
lic generally. I might cite an ex- 
ample— 

Several years ago we had hired a 
new medical consultant in our policy 
payment division. He hadn’t been 
very long on the job when he passed 
the remark to some of his associates 


that he was pleasantly surprised to 
learn that emphasis was placed on 
finding a basis for payment rather 
than in seeking a basis for denial of 
liability. 


Manner of Payment 


A positive attitude is not only es- 
sential in the fact of payment but also 
in the manner of payment. We need 
constantly to be on the alert for ways 
in which we may ease the path to 
payment. This can be done, and has 
been done—for example, by sim- 
plifying the requirements of proof, 
by asking for the minimum, by clar- 
ifying and simplifying the language 
of the forms on which we ask the in- 
suring public to submit proof of 
claim, by eliminating such a require- 
ment as notarization of proof of 
claim, by accepting an official death 
certificate in the routine death claim 
rather than requiring an attending 
physician’s statement, by eliminating 
such additional inconvenience to the 
beneficiary as requiring a funeral 
director’s certificate, and finally and 
perhaps most importantly, by devis- 
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ing such procedures for prompt pay- 
ment as will permit—and again J] 
must refer to the experience of 
MON Y—the payment of 99.3% of 
regular single sum death benefit 
cases within twenty-four hours of 
receipt of proof and 45% of such 
cases by a check given across the 
agency counter in exchange for proof 
of death. (This procedure appli- 
cable to regular death benefit cases 
where the face amount does not ex- 
ceed $15,000.) 


Does all of this suggest that I ad- 
vocate a “pay them all philosophy” 
By no means. Without subordinat- 
ing the importance or significance of 
the cases which must necessarily be 
turned down, | have tried to emp)ia- 
size the significance of those cases 
which are payable and paid. I hive 
not intended to ignore that sniall 
group of cases in which sound claim 
administration demands that pay- 
ment be denied. Although numer- 
ically and dollarwise _ relatively 
minor, they do present in a different 
way a challenge as great as thai of 
prompt and easy payment of the pay- 
able claim. They require the most 
painstaking consideration after the 
facts have been assembled. Action 
upon them demands courage as well 
as careful thought. 


Just as Wrong 


In my judgment it would be just 
as wrong to pay a benefit that was 
not properly payable as it would be 
to deny payment of one that should 
be paid. Only recently I spoke to one 
of the senior officers of the insurance 
department of one of our large states 
and discussed with him this very 
point of being fair but firm. He men- 
tioned to me an instance in which his 
department in the course of one of 
its periodic examinations of a co 
pany had to criticize the claim : 
ministration for being too libe: 
ie., for making payments that w: 
not properly due. 

One of the great challenges 
being a claim man is the knowle« 
that the declination action you t: 
today may be on the president’s disk 
tomorrow. We are not in a posit 
to bury our mistakes. Not only niay 
the decision of today be on the presi- 
dent’s desk tomorrow but the cay 
after tomorrow’ it may be reviewed 
by the state insurance department. 
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And finally—the week after next— 
it may be brought to court for re- 
view. Consciousness of these very 
real possibilities is an added reason 
wiiy all of us should be prudently 
satisfied that our action is well taken 
in the first instance. With that pru- 
dent satisfaction, we are then pre- 
pared for whatever the morrow may 
bring, whether it be the insured’s ac- 
ceptance of our original decision, re- 
view of it by top brass within the 
company, or by an insurance depart- 
ment, subsequent compromise settle- 
ment or eventual litigation. 


Our Own Uncle Jake 


Is there any element of basic claim 
philosophy which is particularly ap- 
plicable to this minority group of 
cases in which the facts demand de- 
nial of liability? I think that there 
is. We have long expressed it some- 
what facetiously in our own organi- 
zation as the “Uncle Jake” philoso- 
phy. By that we mean that in a truly 
close case we should attempt to ap- 
proach it as if the party at interest 
was our own Uncle Jake. We don’t 
mean that if he was our uncle we 
would be prepared to pay him some- 
thing to which he was not entitled. 
We do mean that we would like to 
give him all the consideration that 
we would like our own uncle to re- 
ceive under the same circumstances. 
Application of this philosophy will 
mean that some cases will be paid 
which perhaps could have been de- 
clined. I might cite an example or 
two. 


I have a very clear recollection of 
a disability case in which we did have 
a statement by the insured’s psychia- 
trist to the effect that the insured 
was not totally disabled. On the 
other hand, all of the information ob- 
tained locally, including statements 
of the insured’s immediate family 
and that of his local attending physi- 
cian, led to a very definite conviction 
that the man was mentally ill to the 
point of total disability. Under the 
Uncle Jake approach, we paid the 
benefit. 


Again we had a double indemnity 


clam in which our insured was 
working with a crew of men pressing 
steel piling into the ground. The 
beam of the crane accidentally 
touched a high tension wire. One of 


the men was electrocuted and our in- 
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sured suffered severe shock. He was 
in the hospital for seventeen days 
and then died of a coronary occlu- 
sion. Our field men asked for an au- 
topsy in the light of the fact that the 
local physicians believed that death 
was caused by the shock but weren’t 
very definite as to the pathology. 
The widow was opposed to the 
autopsy and preferred to sign a with- 
drawal of her claim rather than to 
consent to the autopsy. 

Our home office claim examiner 
felt that under the “Uncle Jake” test, 
we should pay the accidental death 
benefit. Our medical consultant was 
equally strongly of the opinion that 
death was not caused by the shock, 
particularly in the absence of any- 
thing in the medical literature which 
would explain the pathology of such 
a death as having been caused by 
electric shock some two weeks prior. 
I concluded that we were not in a 
position to pay the claim since there 
was substantial doubt as to exactly 
what was the real cause of death, 
and the autopsy provision was pro- 
perly intended to resolve such doubt. 


On the other hand, I had a certain 
amount of sympathy for the widow 
and didn’t feel-that we should rest 
on the fact that she had given us a 
written withdrawal of her claim, On 
balance, it appeared to me to be a 
truly doubtful case. We instructed 
our field man to call on the widow’s 
attorney and offer to pay 50% of 
the claim. He did this and both the 
widow and her attorney seemed very 
pleased by our action. 


The Law is the Facts 


However, all of them don’t even- 
tuate in the mutual satisfaction that 
characterized the case just men- 
tioned. As I indicated earlier a de- 
clined claim may well eventuate in 
litigation. There is no more helpful 
observation that I can make than to 
mention what was said some years 
ago by a distinguished member of 
the life insurance bar: “The law is 
the facts.” This very brief state- 
ment compresses into five words a 
wealth of meaning. It is a realistic 

(Continued on page 90) 
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BOOKLETS 


P156—Mastery of the New Speed 
Reading Method 


“If only | had the time to do all the read- 
ing | should," is a common complaint of 
many of today's executives. But most execu- 
tives read too slowly and their reading time 
is costly. In an intensive course extending 
over only five consecutive working days a 
group of men increased their reading speed 
by 104%. Their comprehension of what they 
read was 12% more accurate at the in- 
creased speed. This booklet explains what 
speed reading is and how the speed reading 
method works to enable men to read faster, 
write more easily and communicate more ef- 
fectively. 


P157—Still Doing It the Hard Way? 


Metered mail is a familiar subject to 
many people, especially those working in the 
more up-to-date office. However, even they 
will get a chuckle out of this little booklet 
which amusingly portrays some of the postal 
predicaments of the daily office routine. 
Those who are not acquainted with this aid 
to efficiency, will of course, find it of even 
greater interest as well as value. 


P158—Your Social Security 


Truly it is your Social Security and in 
planning your saving and investment pro- 
gram you should be aware of all its facets. 
Yet to too many people it is an indefinite 
amount which will become their due at a far 
distant time. This comprehensive, pocket- 
size booklet tells what Social Security is, 
how to figure the benefits to which you will 
become entitled, how to check your ac- 
count, the newly covered groups and the 
two times for action as well as many other 
details about this increasingly important 
phase of your financial life. 
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PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


EW AND CHANGING problems 

loom in the future for personnel 
administrations and management 
should become aware of these to be 
ready to adjust to them, Harry H. 
Allen, president of the Life Office 
Management Association, stated re- 
cently. 

Personnel administration has come 
of age, he said, and is now entering 
a new era of coordinative activity, 
with new problems arising at an in- 
creased pace. 

“Interest in organizational struc- 
ture is of top concern to every mem- 
ber of management,” Mr. Allen said. 
“The last ten years have produced 
more alterations than ever before in 
the general make-up of companies, 
departments and divisions in order 
to meet the ever-increasing complex- 
ity of doing business in our chang- 
ing times. The personnel adminis- 
trator of tomorrow will have to be 
a keen student of the nature of or- 
ganization.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Allen, 
who is vice-president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
that improvements in the methods 
of operation are being introduced at 
a greatly accelerated pace and that 
the human factor has become in- 
creasingly important as a_ result. 


RECORD AUDIT 


SCIENTIFIC AUDIT of an or- 

ganization’s record making and 
record keeping practices now can 
be conducted in a matter of days, 
rather than weeks or months. This 
new technique determines immedi- 
ately whether a problem exists and, 
if so what action is necessary to 
eliminate the problem. The new 
service is offered by the National 
Records Management Council, an 
incorporated and non-profit organ- 
ization, that makes available the 
benefits of a profession and objective 
appraisal of paperwork operations. 
Each Council audit is supported by 
successful installation experience in 
banks, public utilities, airline, auto- 
mobile, chemical, oil, steel, textile 
and title companies, and government 
agencies. 
__ Savings resulting from a records 
management installation that fol- 
lowed a two-day audit for a leading 





aircraft company included release of 
filing equipment worth $118,727; 
reduction of records storage costs by 
$22,768.50; release of 8,260 square 
feet of vitally needed office space 
and 11,319 square feet of storage 
space; and the sale of 132 tons of 
records as waste paper. 

The new audit technique is based 
on tested standards such as: 1. ratio 
of volume of records to number of 
personnel ; 2. dollar costs for records 
in offices, in storage and on micro- 
film; 3. ratio of volume of space 
and equipment to volume of records ; 
4. rate of reference by type of record 
and age group. 





PLASTIC TABBING 


oo, DESIGNED to end thie 
need for time consuming use of 
the soft roller when typing titles on 
blank inserts for strip tabbing, The 
G. J. Aigner Co. is now introducing 
their new Typerite plastic tabbing 
with pica spaced inserts. The blank 
insert strips for the new tabbing are 
accurately pica spaced for 1, 2 or 
3 line Titles which permits the typist 
to use the line space lever for cen- 
tering or positioning the titles on the 
inserts instead of using the soft roller 
as is required with the old types of 
strip Tabbing. 

The slots in the new tabbing are 
also spaced in 2 and 3 picas so the 
inserts are held tightly, securely, yet 
may be quickly interchanged. Tests 
revealed savings of typing time o! 
over 56% and that the typed title 
were neater, cleaner and faster anc 
easier to do with zig-zagged lines a 
thing of the past. The waste o! 
blank inserts was also cut to a mini- 
mum. The new tabbing is availabl 
at most office supply stores and is 
offered in two sizes, 2 or 3 picas 
deep, in six inch strips, two strips 
to a glassine envelope, five envelopes 
to a box, in choice of eight colors. 
with a supply of the new pica spaced 
inserts and one A-Z Division insert 
to an envelope. A free sample of 
the new tabbing is offered by the 
company to interested parties. 
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his Art Metal 59° 
Hesk does everything 
a GO" desk will do 


Es 


@ The Art Metal 55” 
desk is offered in 12 
models, 55”x 30” 


... ANd saves up to $18 an office 
rent per employee, every year 


The 55” desk has been saving 3.75 square feet of floor area 
per office employee, as compared with 60” x 34” desks, 
ever since it was first introduced as part of Art Metal’s 
office equipment and planning services, 18 years ago. 
With rentals as high as $5 per = foot, this represents 
up to $18 less rental per worker, a saving that repeats 
itself each year for as long as the desk remains in service. 
Far from sacrificing efficiency in office work, this 
“found” space very often permits improved 
arrangements of the flow of work, with a consequent 
speed-up in output and a lowering of office costs. 


SEND FOR these Art Metal 


publications, nationally recog- 


— 


Side drawers are full width and knee space is ample. 
Available in general office clerical, typewriter and 
secretarial models, the Art Metal 55” desk is an integral 
part of a line that includes all sizes and offers 

the widest selection of executive and general office 
desks ever developed. 

When you plan to move, expand, or re-arrange your 
offices, why not take advantage of these 55” x 30” desks 
and the office planning experience that originated them ? 
Call your local Art Metal representative, or write 
Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 39, N.Y. 
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nized for their value in planning 
efficient offices. 
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For 66 years 
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“Desk Drawer Layout” 


‘When You Move or Re- 
‘frange Your Office” 


L| “New Century” Desk Brochure ame 


GENSRAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS + CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS - FILING EQUIPMENT - WABASH FILING SUPPLIES - POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 









PHOTOCOPIER 


Peerless Photo Products’ new flat-bed 
printer is only 544” high, 9” deep and 15” 
wide, and yet is capable of printing copies 
of bulky material such as books, bound 
records or catalogs. A single movement 
closes the printer, turns on the light and 
exposes the paper. A _ built-in electric 
timer is said to be accurate to within one- 
tenth of a second. The negatives thus 
made are processed in a separate process- 
ing unit with a single processing solution. 
A combination printer and processor is 
also available. 
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ELECTRONIC DICTATING 
MACHINE 


Peirce Dictating Systems’ new com- 
pletely electronic dictation machine is the 
result of three years of intensive research 
by the company and by the Armour Re- 
search Foundation. Its basic feature is 
magnetic recording on a belt which can be 
reused an unlimited number of times. It 
also can be mailed, or filed for future ref- 
erence. The belt has a 15 minute limit. 
All operating controls of the machine; 
dictate, listen and back-up, are centered 
on the hand microphone. Corrections are 
made by backing up and redictating over 
the original dictation. The light weight, 
compact and portable machine is available 
in basic colors to fit harmoniously into any 
office decor. 


























FIGUREFLOW 


Available in 12-, 9- and 6-column siz. s, 














the Plus Computing Machines, In: ’s 
electric adding calculator is said to 
move mental effort from figurework «id 
reduce to a minimum the physical effort 
required to achieve accuracy at high speed. 
Among the features claimed for the ma- 
chine are better finger control with grea‘er 
ease for the operator, easier and more 
positive subtraction, instant correction 
of an error without cancellation of the 
completed portion of the calculation, clear 
visibility of the dials and attractive and 
easily portable design. 



















































DESK UNIT 


The “Uno Office Modulette” system de- 
veloped by Art Steel Sales Co., Inc., is 
reputed to save about 30% of the space 
required by conventional desks. Basically 
it consists of an L-shaped desk to which 
partitions of clear or frosted glass or of 
metal are attached. Because the units 
may be joined in unlimited combinations, 
odd-shaped “dead” space becomes active, 
usable space. The partitions provide pri- 
vacy, comfort and a more relaxed atmos- 
phere; all conducive to greater produc- 
tion and better work. 













































































SELF-ADHESIVE LABELS 


Although the initial cost of these speci 
self-adhesive file folder labels is slight'y 
higher than that of conventional ones, they 
are claimed to reduce labor costs by moe 
than half. The pressure-sensitive materi 
requires no moistening, sticks firmly 
any clean, smooth surface and will not dry 
out. The labels are available in a varie‘y 
of colors for coding, are easier to read and 
easier to remove when desired. The 
Avery Adhesive Label Corporation says 
that the ladies prefer them as there is 10 
licking or messy glue and no sticky fingers. 
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Data Handling 


OLLECTION procedures 

and handling of the data nec- 

essary to the compilation of 
policyholders’ statements present 
vexing problems to the administra- 
tion of a company writing group life 
insurance. Although group life rep- 
resented only 24% of all life insur- 
ance in force in 1952, its growth in 
that year was 15.5%, as against 
8.1% for ordinary life, and 3.9% 
for industrial insurance. Group pre- 
miums amounted to $2,143,529,000, 
or 30% of the $7,065,826,000 of 
total life insurance premiums. 


More Opportunity for Error 


These volumes and expansion 
rates have created administrative 
and procedural complications pe- 
culiar to the field. Statement com- 
pilation, customer service, filing 
methods, and handling of payments 
are more complex, and offer far 
more opportunities for error than 
in the case of individual insurance 
policy handling. 

A difficulty prevalent among 
group companies is the need for 
rapid handling of a telephone in- 
quiry by a policyholder concerning 
some routine detail. Another is the 
frequent delay found in handling 
checks from receipt to deposit, a 
full week being about the average. 
A third stumbling block is the phys- 
ical separation of related papers as 
they are processed step by step, 
making misfiling all too easy, and 
tracing too difficult. 

Our answer to these problems at 
New York Life has been the adop- 
tiqn of the unit plan of processing 
accounts, coupled with the use of 
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BURTT D. DUTCHER 
Assistant Manager 
Group Department 

New York Life Insurance Company 


Remington Rand’s Kolect-A-Matic 
system. Though we have evolved 
our present techniques through at 
least five distinct experimental set- 
ups, the first of these proved to be 
a great step forward in dealing with 
the peculiarities of group insurance, 


and the present one affords us a 
smooth operation that not only 
serves our needs better, but has ac- 
complished economies both 
personnel and stand- 
points, 


from 
equipment 


The Unit Plan 


[ have long been an outspoken 
advocate of the unit plan, rather 
than the more conventional “pro- 
duction line” structure, for certain 
business applications. The adoption 


of unit techniques yields higher pro- 
ductivity, improved customer serv- 
ice, better employee morale, and less- 
ened turnover that offset any in- 
crease in payroll by a substantial 
margin. This has been true of our 
operation, particularly in terms of 
much higher individual productivity 
and more satisfied policyholders. 
Our unit account clerks are able 
to answer a policyholder’s phone 
call concerning routine detail perti- 


nent to his statement, the status of 
one of his employees, or his rate 
within a minute. This holds true des- 
pite vacations or illnesses. If a pol- 
icyholder in Toledo, for instance, 
must have certain information con- 
cerning his account, he can place a 
long-distance call to our home office 
and have it immediately, without 
having to hang on to the phone 
while six people scurry about track- 
ing down lost or strayed papers. 
(Continued on the next page) 





this sensational 
eP-Yaatelakticelivelal 
in your office 


3 copies of any letter on your 
desk...made in | minute on ordinary 
paper...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the 
Kodak Verifax Printer—a completely 
different type of copier—now being 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 

Your local Recordak representative 
will show you how anyone in your 
office can copy your records on ordi- 
nary paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and get 3 or more copies—in- 
stead of 1—from each sheet of matrix 
paper. No adjustment in your room 
lighting is required—another plus! 

Your savings in retyping costs, alone, 
will soon exceed the low price— $240. 


CEE=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work ... 
let your local Recordak representative 
show you how. Prompt service from 
any one of Recordak’s 29 offices! 
=-=—-MAIL COUPON TODAY-<<= 
Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send free 

Verifax folder and address 

of nearest Recordak office. 


Name 





Company. 





Address. 





City. State 


=RECORDPK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice, 
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Data Handling—Continued 


We assign all functions of com- 
piling statements to one person for 
any given account, and house all 
the paperwork for that account in 
a Kolect-A-Matic unit. This is a 
filing pocket so designed and dis- 
posed in a special deep tray that its 
labeled top is clearly visible. Each 
pocket, assigned exclusively to one 
account, has a sliding Graph-A- 
Matic signal (a transparent colored 
plastic strip) that may be moved 
along a scale marked in months. 
This signal is set to conform with 
the completion of monthly premium 
payments, and affords an instant 
check on those policies paid up to 
date, and those falling behind. 


All Necessary Information 


All the basic information neces- 
sary to prepare a statement is kept 
in the one pocket: number of em- 
ployees covered and their cover- 
age; rate cards; commission rec- 
ords; add and cancel notices; the 
most recent statement; notes con- 
cerning any peculiarities of the ac- 
count; and recent correspondence. 

As an added protection, the Kol- 
ect-A-Matic trays are housed in 
fire-protective Safe-Cabinet units 
which can easily be slammed shut 
instantly in case of fire, and kept 
locked after office hours. 

Anyone can locate a given ac- 
count and report its current status 
within a matter of seconds. More- 
over, since we can shuffle the pockets 
around at will, a new girl can be 
trained efficiently by starting her 
out with one or two accounts, add- 
ing more until she reaches her most 
efficient and comfortable work level. 

Checks are commonly deposited 
within less than three hours of re- 
ceipt. As soon as payments are re- 
ceived the proper account clerk is 
notified. She reviews the accounts, 
assures herself that the amounts are 
correct and releases the checks for 
deposit. The completion of this cycle 
in thirty minutes is quite usual. 


First by Billing Period 


Since our billings occur on each 
day of the month, the Kolect-A- 
Matic pockets are filed first by bill- 
ing period, and then alphabetically 
by account within each period. 


Each account clerk also has a 
punched-card file at her side. The 
cards are used to run off detailed 
statistical analyses and to tabulate 
listings of individual employees as 
the company desires. It is a simple 
matter for the account clerk to pull 
out cancellations, or to issue a memo 
to the machine room requesting a 
card for a newly covered employee, 
Since this is done at the time the 
policyholder reports his routine 
statement of additions and cancel! 
tions, keeping the punched-cards 11 
to date presents no problem. 


A Feeling of Contribution 


Whenever a question arises ove 
some routine matter, the accor 
clerk is empowered. to clear it 
by correspondence with the polic 
holder. Most of the account cleri: 
are college graduates, in many cases 
in the first stages of their career 
with the company. Their resp: 
sibilities give them a feeling of tai 
gible contribution to the operati 
of New York Life; their work 
so arranged that they come to treat 
their accounts as individuals, know 
ing each one’s personality and spe 
cial problems. The outcome is 
high degree of satisfaction with their 
jobs, and, of course, much _ better 
service to the company’s clients than 
under the old straight-line produc- 
tion plan. 


Much Better Jobs 


Each clerk handles approximately 
two hundred fifty accounts. Prior 
to the adoption of this technique it 
took fifteen clerks and a supervisor 
to feed the bookkeeping machine 
with the paperwork for one thou- 
sand policyholders. The present ac 
count clerks have much better jo! 
than their predecessors. However 
due to the decrease in number 
employees the net saving in payr 
is quite large, and the savings 
equipment are considerable. 

The step-by-step development 
our present operation was due 
the fact that the unit plan must r 
main ene “unit” (though a mo 
complex one) in an overall produ 
tion line. The difficulty lies in dra\ 
ing the exact lines of demarcatio: ; 
and, in our case, only a certa: 
amount of trial and refinement ,k 
to the present very efficient depar 
mental structure. 
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[VE KEYBOARD 
WSialional adding machine § 


Now, you can add and list without depressing a motor 
bar! On this new National every amount key is electri- 
fied! Simply press the keys you want to add—the ma- 
chine does it instantly! You save up to 50% hand 
motion, 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 
ever to press two or more keys at once—more time- 
saving! All ciphers print automatically—still more time 
saved! Operators like it—they do their work with so 
much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of 
this “Live” Keyboard. You must see it to believe it. See 
it today! 


For demonstration phone nearest National office or National dealer 


“Live” Keyboard plus 8 
other time-saving fea- 
tures combined only on 
National: Automatic Clear 
Signal * Subtractions in red 
* Automatic Credit Balance 
* Automatic space-up of tape 
when total prints * Large 
Answer Dials * Easy-touch 
Key Action °  Full-Visible 
Keyboard, Automatic Ciphers 
* Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9,0n10 


can forget 
the motor bar! 
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You can have the cleanest-looking let- —S * 1 no 
ters you ever signed...cost?...about 1 " “ip 7a iat 
cent a day... how? by trading in your a _ 


don 


old typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 sl ai 
...for new Royal Standards, of course. 


From new Royal Standards you get increased typing 
production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed letters, 
memos, and reports . . . higher office morale and 


® 
better employee relations—intangibles that are hard UYA ELECTRIC + STANDARD 
to define but mighty apparent when missing. PORTABLE 
a Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
You also get the finest, most rugged precision 


writing machines built. They take less time out for 


: All this is quite a promise, but why not let us prove 
repairs, too. 


it? Ask your local Royal Representative to give you a 
P d trati i P 
Remember. Royal’s the typewriter pre tT \% emonstration (this means he’ll show you how the new 


: 2 Royal works and give you the details of the 1-cent- 
to 1 by people in business who type. a-day story). He won’t have to ask for an order. 


. 
BUILDING, THROUGH BUSINESS, FOR A BETTER AMERICA: support Junior Achievement & 
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GUY FERGASON 


Work Distribution 


HE analysis of work distri- 

bution is in effect a type of 

job analysis. It is the graphic 
analysis of the work load. In large 
companies where specialization is 
followed to a point that each clerical 
employee performs only one prin- 
cipal task (specialized task), 
distribution is merely a matter of 
measuring the volume of work 
turned out, comparing this to a 
standard of output in order to gauge 
productive efficiency. This sounds 


work 


like a very cozy arrangement that 
just anybody should be able to take 


care of. 
you. 


Well, we’ve got news for 
Many large companies and 
most small ones haven't the foggiest 
idea of what the work load is. The 
large ones know who does what, 
but they don’t know how much is 
done, and they give every evidence 
of not caring. 


Six Factors 


The small offices not only do not 
have a standard of measurement, 
but they also lack fixed responsibility 
for such tasks as may be repetitive. 
As long as I can write and someone 
will publish my writings, I shall con- 
tinue to scream from the house tops 
that office economy depends on six 
things : 


Analysis of all the work being 
done. 

2) Fixing of responsibility for do- 
ing it. 

3) Measurement of volume of work 
done. 

+) Scheduling work for comple- 
tion. 
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(5) System of priorities so certain 
work will take precedence over 
other work. 


(6) System of financial rewards. 


Last month we wrote about job 
analysis as being the method whereby 
all job details are captured and re- 
duced to writing. This month we 


Employees want to work 


write about the work load distribu- 
tion. 

You know about the saying that 
the devil always looks for idle hands 
for carrying out his nefarious plans. 
Idleness in the office is also a source 
of trouble. Employees who have too 
little to do are unhappy and discon- 
tented. This may run counter to 
popular conception that employees 
don’t want to work. The truth is 
that employees want very much to 
work and work hard. All they lack 
is the incentive. It’s true that em- 


ployees ordinarily will not knock 
themselves out unless they (1) un- 
derstand the importance of the work, 
(2) understand the 
doing it; (3) have some evidence 
that they are being recognized, and 
(4) receive adequate financial re- 
ward for a good day’s work. 


necessity for 


More important (as a factor in 
satisfaction) than the adequacy of 
the work load, is the fairness of the 
work load as compared to others. 
Employees see red when they know 
that they are carrying a fair load 
and then observe others who are 
ducking their responsibilities. This 
situation thrives only in an atmos- 
phere where the responsibilities for 
work are not fixed. Employees want 
recognition. An example came to 
my attention a few weeks ago when | 
stopped in one of Chicago’s popular 
cafeterias for a quick bite between 
appointments. I had gone there of- 
ten enough to learn the waitress’ 
name (in my favorite section). | 
soon observed that Marj was dis- 
turbed and upset. Upon inquiry and 
some persuasion | got her story. 
She ordinarily is assigned to counter 
duty where tips are good. The pre- 
vious day one of the girls assigned 
to the self-service counter didn’t 
show up. In order to help the man- 
ager, Marj had volunteered to serve 
on that* counter during the noon 
rush. There are no tips on the self- 
service counter so her act of volun- 
teering was sincere and represented 
a financial sacrifice. When she fin- 
ished her tour of duty, she didn’t 
even receive a word of thanks from 


(Continued on the next page) 












































Letterhead and Envelope 


paper COSTS 
LESS than the 


POSTAGE 


Even if your correspondence is entrusted to the 
highest quality, most impressive paper obtain- 
able, the paper cost of your letterhead and 
envelope is but / of the postage. 





You could easily reduce this fraction. You 
could substitute inferior papers, cheapen your 
correspondence. But could you afford to? 


Fortunately, you don't have to take the risk. 
Without appreciably affecting costs, you can 
use L. L. BROWN rag-content papers. They 
will insure permanence in your important 
documents — utmost durability in your records 
— outstanding oppearance for your corre- 


spondence. 


Your regular supplier knows L. L. BROWN 
papers thoroughly. He will gladly help you 
select the ones best suited to your particular 


—; 


booklet, “How to Get 
Greater Service and' 
Value from Your Rec- 
ords and Letters”. It is 
a reliable and help- 
ful guide to selecting 
the right paper for 
each of your needs— 
recording or corre- 
spondence. 


L. L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


| 
PAPERS ' 


“SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE FOR 
SO LITTLE EXTRA COST” 
Since 1849 

















L. L. Brown Paper Co. F2 
Adams, Mass. ; 

Please send me FREE copy of “How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from Your Records and Letters”. 
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Around the Office—Continued 


the boss. To add insult to injury, 
one of the new counter girls who 
had been “buttering up” the boss 
was selected as cashier—an obvious 
promotion based on personal stand- 
ards and not on merit. Marj has 
been away “ill” several times since. 

When will management begin to 
recognize the importance of definite- 
ness in policy pertaining to work 
performance and internal recogni- 
tion, whether it be financial or non- 
financial. If every time we com- 
mitted a managerial faux pas, bells 
would ring, lights flash and a great 
disturbance would be set up much 
like a burglar alarm, we would be 
conscious of those incidents where 
our actions brought dissatisfaction 
to others. But because nothing more 
happens than an increase in labor 
turnover, a decrease in productivity 
and a general lowering of morale, 
we explain it away by saying, “‘it’s 
the times.” I wonder what our ex- 
cuse will be next year. 


What You Ask For 


Writers on business management 
subjects try to make their chosen 
subjects sound very profound and 
mysterious. If you like over-simpli- 
fication, try this on for size—90% 
of the employees will do what you 
ask them to do so make up your 
mind what you want to and tell the 
employees in plain unemotional lan- 
guage about your plans and expecta- 
tions and you may be surprised to 
find how easy it is. However, do 
not try to make the employees into 
exact images of yourself—permit as 
much personal application and lati- 
tude as possible without letting them 
change the procedures except as the 
changes meet your approval. 

If the work assignment made to 
each employee changes from week to 
week, work distribution analysis will 
be a continuous process. If the work 
assignment is steady and each em- 
ployee has specific duties to perform, 
then the work distribution analysis, 
once it is made, need not be done 
again except as the duties change. In 
the latter case, interest will center 
around the volume of work perform- 
ance, 

Work distribution involves three 
important aspects : 


(1) The actual assignment of du- 
ties. 

(2) The physical application of the 
employee. 

(3) The efficiency of performance. 


The assignment of duties is a man- 
agement responsibility. Management 
must see that each person has certain 
defined tasks to perform. The anal- 
ysis of work distribution is a re- 
finement of the position analysis 
with the added factor of time appli- 
cation, i.e., the number of hours each 
week spent on the various task as- 
signments. In some cases the mai- 
hour figure must be estimated and 
rechecked from time to time in order 
to develop greater accuracy. In other 
cases where the variety of duties is 
restricted, it is possible to accurately 
indicate the time factor. In both 
cases, the factor of volume of output 
is missing; hence there can be 10 
effective measurement of perfori- 
ance. It is desirable to measure 
productivity by counting the units of 
production such as lines of typing, 
items filed, policies written, vouchers 
written, purchase orders issued, 
cards punched (1.B.M., Remington- 
Rand or Samas systems) and vari- 
ous other routines which can le 
measured with relative ease. 


Few Standards 


There are very few standards in 
the office and relatively few compa- 
nies measure productive efficiency so 
that in the final analysis, efforts to 
improve efficiency are pretty much 
in the trial, error and observation 
category. What we are recommen(- 
ing in this article is that: 


(1) Tasks be assigned on a more 
definite basis ; 

(2) Record these tasks in a form of 
job study so that management w'!! 
know who does what; 

(3) Allocate the time factor to eac 
task assignment ; 

(4) Measure the results of the e1 
ployees’ application, particularly ©. 
those areas where the unit of produ: - 
tion is easy to count. 


The whole premise of our recor 
mendations rests on the “‘desirabili'\ 
of definiteness’—if you reject t 
hypothesis that improvement coms 
from factual analysis and objective 
(Continued on page 48) 
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How One Operator Can Control 
800,000 Index Cards... Find 
Or File In Seconds! 


—— 





Remington Rand Convé-Filers are 
being used in a unique new way by 
the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company to solve the tre- 
mendous reference and filing prob- 
lems of the Life Index Department. 
By arranging groups of four Convé- 
Filer units to form a single station, 
one operator is able to handle as 
many as 800,000 cards. Yet, at the 
same time, there is ample room in 
the station area for a second oper- 
ator to work without disturbing the 
first, if it’s necessary to do so. Convé- 
Filer units are electrically powered, 
so that the mere touch of the toe on 
a foot pedal quickly brings any card 
tray desired before the operator. In 
home offices and branches through- 
out the country, Convé-Filers are 
being used to effect spectacular sav- 
ings in clerical costs, reference time, 
and filing efficiency. For details 
about Convé-Filers, circle LBV160. 


Streamline Your Files 
With FlexiFiles 


You can get far more out of your 
files by using FlexiFiles — more 
speed, more efficient filing, and more 
filing space. The FlexiFile is a con- 
venient unit of canvas pockets which 
fits into any file drawer to hold pa- 
pers upright without slumping; and 
makes it possible to eliminate fol- 
lower blocks, thereby gaining filing 
capacity and reducing wear and tear 
on your file folders. 

Many life insurance companies 
are enjoying the economies and ad- 
vantages of FlexiFiles in home office 
departmental files and in district 
and branch office files. See what 
FlexiFiles can do for you. Check 
1.8V360. 


Remington Rand Announces The New, 
Fully Automatic Printing Calculator 


A machine, so new, so advanced in 
design and performance that it 
offers a perfect answer to the figure- 
work problems of the Insurance field. 

Typical of these specialized figure- 
work requirements are the computa- 
tions necessary for endorsements, 
short-rate and pro-rata cancella- 
tions, policy loan cash requests, 
premium statements, commissions, 
payroll audits, dividends credit 
authorization, and life annuity pre- 
mium payment figures. 

The new Remington Rand Model 
99 Printing Calculator automati- 
cally multiplies, divides, adds and 
subtracts amounts up to ten trillion. 
It proves and prints every calcula- 
tion on the tape. It’s the first fully 
automatic printing calculator with 
all these outstanding features: 

Simpla-tape... printed proof in 
black and red with all the essential 
elements, no superfluous or confus- 
ing figures. ; 

Automatic multiplication... fully 
automatic multiplication with push- 
button ease. 

Automatic division...one key to 
all your answers, automatically. 

Automatic credit balances... 
minus totals distinctively signalled 


as credit balances. 

10-key touch addition and sub- 
traction ... effortless speed through 
touch operation of simplified 10-key 
keyboard. 

Constant key... Remington Rand’s 
exclusive multiplication memory 
feature. 

Total control... for individual or 
accumulative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon ... totals, sub- 
totals and credit balances printed in 
stand-out red. 

For all the details, including spe- 
cific applications, circle C669 in the 
coupon below. 


Remington. Frland 
+ Room 1924, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


“Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled.” 


C669 LBV160 LBV360 
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More for your 
microfilming dollar 


You’re sure of these savings and advantages with Recordak 


You’re sure of getting a microfilmer that’s especially de- 
signed for your requirements ... one that will give you all the 
advantages of modern microfilming at lowest cost. 

This is possible because Recordak offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers, instead of one or two. Thus, even the smallest 
companies can realize savings—over and above all microfilming 
costs—which are proportionate to those of the largest ones. 

And, remember, you can buy or rent your Recordak Micro- 
filmer on most attractive terms. 








You’re sure that your microfilms will be processed the same 
day they are received at your local Recordak Film Processing 
Station. There are 27 of these stations, all told—professional in 
every respect! High speed, specially designed equipment is used 
exclusively . . . and skilled technicians are on the job from 
beginning to end. Every roll of film is processed to meet the 
specifications of the Bureau of Standards for archival films— 
then double-checked for photographic quality. 


You’re sure that your Recordak Microfilmer is precision- 
built by Kodak to give you sharp, legible pictures of document 
after document... to prevent fogging, blurring, and overlapping 
of images . . . to compensate for operator failure . . . to minimize 
service requirements. 


As you can well imagine the job of recording documents as 
tiny images on a strip of film is a most exacting one. And, liere, 
Recordak’s twenty-five years of experience and know-how are 
reflected in the economy and satisfaction of your operation. 


~ a ti. 

You’re sure to profit, too, from the invaluable experic ice 
gained by Recordak Field Representatives in working with 
companies of every size and type. How are companies suc’: as 
yours saving dollars every day with Recordak Microfilmiig? 
These specialists know. And they’re always at your call .. 
always ready to work with your staff in correlating Reco: lak 
Microfilming most effectively with your present routine: or 
contemplated ones. 


Write today for full details—no obligation whatsoever. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 


Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 
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The Budget 


HERBERT F. WALTON, 
Vice President, 
Allstate Insurance Company 


UCH of the popular miscon- 

ception about the functions 

of a budget may be swept 
away by thinking of a budget as a 
plan of operation. The preparation 
of a comprehensive, workable plan 
of operation requires both top man- 
agement and local field management 
to review business policies in the 
light of local conditions, and to con- 
sider how these conditions will affect 
their future operations. This is an 
important educational factor, in that 
it requires each person to examine 
his own job in detail, to consider all 
the pertinent facts concerning his job, 
and to think. The budget should 
coordinate the various phases of a 
company’s operations and provide 
an excellent medium of control at 
every level of management. 


Consider the Objectives 


Before construction of a budget 
is begun the objectives of the 
organization—both immediate and 
long-term—should be considered 
carefully by all levels of manage- 
ment. A written statement of these 
objectives, in the order of their im- 
portance, is necessary. The various 
types of insurance organizations— 
stock companies, mutual companies, 
and reciprocal associations—well 
might have different objectives. 
mong these might be dividends for 
stockholders ; dividends or deviated 
premiums for policyholders ; benefits 
ior employees ; protection for claim- 
ants, including both policyholders 
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and the public in general; and, con- 
ceivably, benefits for the manage- 
ment group. Most organizations will 
have more than one of these objec- 
tives. 

The successful pursuit of these 
different goals will involve com- 
promise—a balancing of objectives. 
Even concentration on one, net in- 
come, raises the question of balance 
between larger immediate net in- 
come, at the expense of growth, and 
larger future net income. Moreover, 
the realization of net income in a 
given year requires some degree of 
balance between the elements of 
premiums, losses, and expenses. 

The purpose of a budget is to aid 
management in the attainment of 
its various objectives—in the order 
of their importance and to the de- 
gree desired. 

All of this is based on the belief 
that management can and should 
influence, if not control, the results 
of operations, both in the under- 
writing and investment fields. With 
this concept it becomes clear that 
all of the principal elements in the 
operation of a business should be 
budgeted or planned. In the insur- 
ance business, this means not only 
expenses, but losses and income as 
well, 

This is a positive approach: to 
budgeting. The view that a budget 
must be limited to expenses, and 


used solely as a device for reducing 
them, results in a distinctly nega- 
tive application. Not only is this 
approach likely to be ineffective in 
achieving better operating results, 
but great harm may result from the 
unbalance created by such use. 

A growing realization of these 
points probably accounts for the 
fact that a large group of financial 
and accounting officers of corpora- 
tions in various industries gave first 
rank in a group of problems to the 
subject “Budget—friend or foe?” 


Who Prepares the Budget? 


The answer to the question ‘Who 
prepares the budget ?” depends upon 
the size and degree of decentraliza- 
tion in a given organization. Let us 
assume a fairly large, well-decentral- 
ized company. The budget prepara- 
tion should start in the field many 
months before the beginning of the 
year under consideration. The man- 
ager of each location should guide 
the preparation of a tentative budget. 
This local budget should harmo- 
nize the manager’s ideas with his 
understanding of the company’s 
general objectives, but also should 
recognize local conditions. The 
budget should be realistic. The goal 
should not be set unreasonably high, 
with the purpose of stimulating ac- 
tion. Neither should it be set low, 
with the thought of achieving psy- 
chological benefits by having the ac- 
tual results exceed the stated goal. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What 

are the facts 
about cancer 
of the lung—? 


JUST 20 YEARS AGO, in 1933, cancer of 
the lung killed 2,252 American men. 
Last year, it killed some 18,500. 


WHY THIS STARTLING INCREASE? Our re- 
searchers are finding the answers as 
rapidly as funds and facilities permit 
—but there isn’t enough money. 


DOCTORS ESTIMATE that 50% of all men 
who develop lung cancer could be 
cured if treated in time. But we are 
actually saving only 5% . . . just one- 
tenth as many as we should. 


wHy—? Many reasons. But one of the 
Most important is not enough money 
... for mobile X-ray units, for diag- 
nosis and treatment facilities, for train- 
ing technicians and physicians. 


THESE ARE JUST A FEW of thereasons why 
you should contribute generously to 
the American Cancer Society. Won’t 
you please do it now? Your donation is 
needed—and urgently needed—for the 
fight against cancer is everybody’s fight. 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN: 


0 Please send me free information 
on cancer, 

(0 Enclosed is my contribution of 
$ to the cancer crusade. 





Simply address the envelope: CANCER 
¢/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 














The Budget—Continued 


Unrealistic plans lead to distrust of 
the entire procedure. 

Each local executive, both line and 
staff, should express his views. The 
budget should be prepared in con- 


siderable detail, with supporting ma- _ 


terial. Figures should be supported 
by text outlining the reasons for 
the individual goals set. 

Local budgets should be collected 
at the next higher level of authority, 
say, a zone office. Here under the 
direction of the zone manager and 
his staff, the local budgets should be 
compared, tested, coordinated, and 
combined into a zone budget. Ad- 
justments at this point should be 
made to reflect the viewpoint of the 
zone management. 


In the Home Office 


In the home office, the various 
functional officers will follow the 
same procedure on a company-wide 
basis as the zone manager and his 
staff. have followed on a regional 
basis. Throughout the phases of 
testing, comparing, coordinating, 
and combining the zone budgets, the 
functional officers will be aided and 
guided by the budget director, who 
should report directly to the presi- 
dent. Any adjustments needed to 
meet top management views will be 
made at this stage. 

After the overall budget has been 
approved tentatively by each officer, 
including the president, the local 
budgets should be transmitted to the 
zones and to the local branches to- 
gether with detailed reasons for any 
revisions made. Adequate opportu- 
nity should be given local manage- 
ment for rebuttal. Perhaps a general 
meeting of local and top manage- 
ment representatives is warranted to 
effect a reconciliation of views. In 
any event there should be a thorough 
understanding of and agreement 
upon all phases of the budget and the 
reasons behind them. Only then 
should the president declare the 
budget completed and adopted. 

In the same way that the prepara- 
tion of the budget is a joint effort 
of all levels of management, both 
line and staff, so should the admin- 
istration of the budget be the joint 
responsibility of all strata of man- 
agement. It should not be an auto- 
cratic function of the budget direc- 
tor. He should not attempt to re- 


quire anyone to confine his opera- 
tions to the extent set forth in the 
budget. Each local management, 
and each department head, should 
be responsible for either adhering to 
the budget which he prepared ini- 
tially, and subsequently accepted, or 
for justifying any deviation which 
he believes is warranted. 

As actual results of operations 
should be compared in detail with 
similar results of the past, so should 
actual results be compared with 
planned results. This, obviously, ev- 
tails preparation of budgets which 
parallel the accounting reports ‘n 
use. Comparisons should be mace 
frequently, usually monthly. T! 
comparisons should be made on :; 
highly analytical plane and in 
great detail as the comparison 
actual results with those for pri 
periods. Explanations of varianc«: 
should be made in reasonable de 
tail and should attempt to indicate 
primary rather than merely inter 
mediate causes. 


Explanations of departures should 
be made not only by the staff of the 
budget director but also by the local 
managements and department heails 
—by the actual operators of the busi- 
ness. Not only should the local men 
be in a position to know the reasons 
for the variations, but their explana- 
tions should be considered a defi- 
nite part of their accountability to 
top management. Executives are <le- 
veloped not only by the process of 
building the budget—planning—)ut 
also by the process of analyzing the 
results and accounting for deviations 
from the established plan. 


Budget Revisions 


Some consider a budget revisi: 
as something akin to sacrilege ; other: 
are fearful that a change would |e 
construed as an admission of form: 
error. Those who identify the budg 
with a guessing game consider 
a breach of the “rules” to chan 
the budget and thereby reduce t 
variation of the actual and budget 
results. 

However, the budget should re 
resent management’s plans bas: 
upon certain anticipated conditions 
It is not a forecast or prediction. . 
soon as it becomes evident that so1 
of the major conditions anticipat: 
will fail to materialize, it is obvious 
that the plan must be amended ‘o 
recognize the changed conditions or 
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‘ease to be an appropriate plan. It 
is management’s responsibility to be 
sensitive to variations in business 
conditions and to use the budget as 
an effective tool rather than to be 
used by it. Consequently management 
must not permit itself to be limited 
by an obsolescent plan. Naturally, 
this does not imply that the budget 
siould be revised for minor changes 
j1 internal or external conditions. 
The insurance industry would do 
well to consider seriously the more 
wide spread use of budgetary plans. 
Properly conceived and operated, 
such plans can be an invaluable aid 
in achieving company objectives. 


LETTER VALUE 


AXWELL Ross, director of ad- 
Oe es, Old American Insur- 
ance Company, cites seventeen ways 
that people can use letters to build 
good-will and either directly or in- 
directly increase business. His list 
includes : 

1. Whenever a customer or a client 
has been promoted or changes jobs. 
2. Whenever a customer is ill. 
3. When there is a death in the 
family. 
4. When a daughter or son gets 
married. 

. When people buy a house. 

. When a customer has a birthday. 
. When people move into town. 

. When people move out of town. 

. When you see a customer’s name 
in the paper. 
10. When a customer is elected or 
appointed to some club or civic office. 
11. When you want to thank some- 
one for a favor or gift. 
12. When some product or service 
pleases you. 
13. When a serviceman comes home. 
14. To make appointments. 
15. To follow up a salesman’s call. 
16. To thank people for their orders 
—or their patronage. 
17. To invite people into your store 
or place of business. 

Ross explains that letters which 
do not necessarily need to be written 

which arrive unexpectedly—can 
make a lasting impression if they 
are properly done—in a_ polite, 
iriendly, courteous manner. In ad- 
(ition, he stresses the importance of 
(y Frailey’s formula for writing 
letters that are easy to read. For 
cach 100 words in a letter, 70 to 80 
i them should be words of one 

llable. 





the right point for 
the way you write 
... by number 


MODEL 444 


The PERFECT desk set for busy 
desks. Pen always ready to write— 
automatically fills itself from giant 
ink fountain every time pen is 
returned to socket. Fountain-base 
needs ink only 4 times a year in 
normal use. 


1) Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 


2) Fountain-base "ink-locked" against acci- 
dental spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. 


©) Fountain-base holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pen. Won't leak. 
Won't flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 


Ask your stationer for a demonstration. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE... HERE’S ALL YOU DO. 


More than 28 interchangeable point styles 
for personal use or for public counters. 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


OUT 1954, THE PEN COMPANY 











Around the Office—from page 42 


survey, then you reject the basis for 
developing a more efficient operation 
by means of improved methods, in- 
creased mechanization and_ better 
training. 


Three Choices 


If an office writes an average of 
one hundred units of work per week 
and each unit requires (by the pres- 
ent method) one man-hour of per- 
formance for completion, then by 
simple mathematics one hundred 
man-hours of potential labor applica- 
tion are required. If the office cannot 
afford the luxuries of one hundred 
man-hours of personnel (because of 
unbalanced cost-income ratio), man- 
agement has three choices: 


(1) reduce the number of man- 
hours required to do the work (work 
simplification ). 

(2) do as much as can be done with 
the available man-hours, hoping that 


by some miracle, the work will get 
done sometime. 
(3) reduce the number of units of 
work to be done. 

Of these choices, the best choice 
is the first choice, namely, reduce the 
number of man-hours required to 
do the work. This requires a survey 
of methods, equipment, personnel, 
arrangement and working condi- 
tions. There is no satisfactory short- 
cut to improved operations and de- 
creased office costs. The same type 
of analysis that goes into sales man- 
agement, financial management and 
operations management is also re- 
quired for successful office manage- 
ment. We may risk boring the read- 
ers; however, we shall from time to 
time repeat the statement that the 
problems in the office, no matter 
what they are, can be solved by get- 
ting the facts, and we mean “facts,” 
not guesses, biased opinions or 
hunches, There is nothing more 
dangerous in business than a half- 
truth. 
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FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 
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27 Melcher Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Work distribution analysis is a 
technique for analyzing the assign- 
ment of tasks, having as its purpc se 
the equalization of the work load as 
well as the determination of the «{- 
ficiency level. This type of analysis 
is as important in a small office em- 
ploying from two to twenty persons 
as it is in a large office employing 
thirty, forty or fifty employees. The 
fact that one employee may perform 
several different tasks accentuates 
the desirability of recording the dis- 
tribution of these tasks. In the maze 
of details in the average office, it is 
easy for management to lose contact 
with the performance record of each 
employee. Proximity to and close- 
ness of working arrangement so of- 
ten found in the small informal office 
are a poor substitute for factual 
knowledge. The managér who pos- 
sesses facts answers the $64 question 
which in this case is—“how can per- 
formance be improved ?” 


MEANS OF 
COMMUNICATION 

KATES, BICYCLES, electric cars 
Seer scooters, dumbwaite 
private television, radio and mob 
telephone units are among t 
methods used today for business 
communications. Although only 2°¢ 
of companies surveyed recently 
the National Office Management A 
sociation provide messengers wi 
roller skates, a significant 13% wu-e 
dumbwaiters, 6% use private rac 
and 4% use mobile telephone uni 

But these methods, the survey 
findings show, are merely uniq 
sidelines used to supplement maj 
communications methods : mail, te!e 
phone, telegraph, intercom systeis 
and messengers. 
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SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 
Line Indicator 


Pads 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FLING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
1. Card File 25. Composing 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
6. Portable 136. Typewriter, Automatic 
7. Rotary 30. Typewriter, Electric 
8. Stencil 31. Typewriter, Manual 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
10. Wooden 32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
FILING SUPPLIES 34. Dictating 
129. Cards 35. Intercommunication 
11. Fasteners 139. Paper Folding 
12. Folders 36. Stapling and Fastening 


13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





TO 


Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
37. 
40. 
4l. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
5I. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 


58. 
59. 
60. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 





Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


88. 


Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 


Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Recording Door Lock 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62 


. Accounting System 


127. Filing Systems 


64 
115 
65 


. Office Planning 
. Photocopying 
. Record System 


66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131 


132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 


. Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 


99. Leather Goods 


114. 
100. 
126. 


Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 


101. Silencer for Dictating 






Endorse & Cancel Calculators 


BUSINESS 


BUILDERS. 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


3ECAUSE IT WAS UNEXPECTED, a 
letter his clients used to receive from 
the late S. D. Clarkson of Oklahoma 
City was all the more impressive. 
Instead of waiting until Christmas 
or New Year’s to make a gesture 
of good will, he did it when people 
did not expect it. For example, in 
September, a client named George 
was pleasantly surprised to receive 
this note: 

“Custom or not, we don’t believe 
in waiting for a special occasion to 
arise before letting our customers 
know how much we enjoy serving 
them. 

“George, we have been serving 
some of your insurance needs for the 
past twelve years. During this time 
we have enjoyed dealing with you. 
We have tried to give you the best 
in prompt, efficient, and courteous 
service. If there is ever any way 
in which we can serve you better, 
please let us know. 

“We are happy to have your 
friendship, and we will do all in our 
power always to deserve your con- 


fidence.” 


BLUE COLLARS, BLUE CHIPS. Of the 
estimated 161,000,000 United States 
population, almost forty percent are 
income earners. Approximately one 
out of every three workers is a 
woman. More than six million per- 
sons are employed by the govern- 
ment, seven and one-half million are 
in retail trade, two and three-quarter 
million are working for wholesalers, 
more than four million are transpor- 
tation and public utility employees, 
two and one-half million are engaged 
in contract construction work, four- 
fifths of a million are in the mining, 
quarrying, and petroleum industries, 
and seventeen million—-twenty-eight 
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percent of all employees—are hired 
by the manufacturing industries. 
Income gains of recent years are 
especially impressive in a number 
of manufacturing production jobs. 
Average weekly earnings, of non- 
supervisory workers, as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 
approximate $80 in ordnance, $67 in 
wood products, $69 in planing mills, 
$64 in furniture and fixtures, $71 in 
stone, clay and glass, $90 in steel 





and rolling mills, $80 in nonferrous, 
$73 in heating apparatus, $83 in 
heavy machinery, $72 in electrical 
machinery, $89 in automobiles, $84 
in aircraft, $81 in ship building, $74 
in instruments, $73 in meat products, 
$69 in dairy products, $65 in bakery 
products, $80 in beverages. 

Other blue collars who have sub- 
stantial weekly take-home checks 
are pulp and paper workers with an 
average income of $80; newspapers, 
$91; commercial printers, $84; 
chemicals, $80; petroleum refiners, 
$94; rubber tires, $92: metal and 
coal mining, $85 ; petroleum produc- 
tion, $92; nonbuilding construction, 
$95; building construction, $92; 
utilities, $80. 

In a period of somewhat lower 
taxes and higher wages, your em- 


ployeee life plans have exceptio: al 
desirability. Blue collars, white c |- 
lars, no collars, for everyone, 
lesson is the same: It’s living, 
life insurance, that costs money. 


~~) 


AMONG MANUFACTURERS enjoy ig 
a good or “improving” first quar'er 
are makers of home appliances, m |I- 
ing machines, electronic sound «nd 
communications equipment, cast iron 
pipes and fittings, farm equipment, 
welding supplies, cans and contain- 
ers, high octane gasoline, pharnia- 
ceuticals. 

Industry, generally, is continuing 
to appropriate large budgets for pro- 
motion and improvements of prod- 
ucts, for cost-cutting equipment, and 
for decentralization of production 
lines. The purpose of dispersion is 
to cut distribution costs*by bringing 
products closer to consumers. 

Each large plant is served by a 
number of small local business firms 
that supply component parts.  \s 
these local enterprises grow—so' 
to spectacular success—you grow 
with them. Business life and salar 
allotment are two of your “grow! 
coverages this year. 


CWO 


WHO WOULDN'T LIKE an extra | 
or ten dollars a month? Tax-fre.: 
That’s what millions of* Ameri 
families have been finding in tl 
take-home envelopes since Janu: ‘y 
1. True, it’s the result of income 
reductions, but as the fellow sa 
“A ten dollar cut in taxes is eq 
to a ten dollar raise in pay.” 

Let’s see. What might ten a mo! 
buy? You have a life rate card 
which suggests a wise answer. 
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A REPORT to our nine million 
policyholders who have added to their 


personal and family security through 


John Hancock life insurance .. . 





DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Assets . - « « « « QRRRz sea Sa0 


Obligations . . . . -  $3,515,026,645 


Total Surplus to Policyholders 
including Special Surplus Funds . $337,688,875 


Paid to or set aside for Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries . -- «> « $555,109,912 


Insurance in Force : - $14,646,564,057 





Ss 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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FIVE BASIC ELEMENTS 


NSURANCE SUPERVISORY authori- 
| ties and insurance company man- 
agement have a mutual interest in 
seeing that the life insurance busi- 
ness is conducted at all times in the 
public interest, Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, told the Insurance Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts. 

Citing five basic elements in build- 
ing and holding public approval for 
the insurance business, Mr. Johnson 
said that they apply to all branches 
of the insurance business. ““To the 
public, each branch of the business 
is part and parcel of the insurance 
business as a whole,” he said. “Each 
of us has certain interests that in- 
volve our own phase of the business, 
but there are many areas where we 
can and do join together for the 
common good of the public and our 
own business.” The five public re- 
lations elements listed by the Insti- 
tute head were: 


1. The agent’s performance creates 
public confidence or approval. He 
does this by demonstrating his 
knowledge of the business, his un- 
derstanding of and ability to present 
his company’s objectives and_ its 
policy of service. The agent deals 
with the public as individuals, but 
it is the consensus of these individ- 


uals which determines public ap- 
proval. 

2. A second element is the com- 
pany’s performance in dealing with 
the public throughout the life of the 
contract—either directly or. through 
the agent. It is important that in 
getting at the facts we recognize 
that we are dealing with people, not 
just applications. It is also impor- 
tant that we make clear to people 
that the premiums we ask are rea- 
sonable in relation to the services 
we perform. The spirit in which 
settlements are made, the tack and 
courtesy with which they are han- 
dled, are important factors in the 
creation of goodwill. 


A Broader Responsibility 


3. Because of the widespread social 
and economic impacts of our busi- 
ness and because the American 
people depend so much on our in- 
stitution for the insurance of their 
fiancial risks, our business has a 
broader trustee type of responsibility 
than is generally found in other 
types of business. This trustee re- 
lationship is implicit in our relations 
with those who have entrusted their 
funds and their security to our care. 
Beyond that, as to life insurance, 
the trustee relationship is implicit 
in the way we invest our policy- 
holders’ funds. It is not enough that 





Mutual Trust has been 
soundly and economically 
managed for the benefit 
of its policyholders on a 
purely mutual basis dur- 
ing its nearly 50 years of 
service with a strong 
general agency force 
operating in a stable 
territory 


Cal., Conn,, Ia., tll., Ind., 
Mass., Me., Mich., Minn., 
N. HL, N. J, N. ¥., N. D., 
Ohio, Pa., R. 1., Vt., Wash., 
Wis. 





you can be certain that 
your prospects gain 
the marked advan- 
tage of ... 





@ LOW NET COSTS 
@ FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
@ NET LEVEL PREMIUM RESERVES 
@ A STRONG SURPLUS 


PROFITABLE FIELD OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
Write to the Agency Secretary 
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35 South LaSalle St. Chicage 











we conserve these funds and keep 
them profitably employed; we must 
also consider how we can help ad- 
vance the interests of the social and 
economic well being of the people. 


4. Because our business is so donii- 
nantly related to the public interest, 
the supervisory function as exercised 
by the states can be a most impor- 
tant element in building and holding 
public approval. The purpose of 
state supervision is to protect the 
public interest and this can best he 
served by sound, well managed 
companies and qualified agents. This 
does not imply that the supervisory 
authority should in any way lessen 
or attempt to relieve managemeut 
from its responsibility. Rather it 
means carrying out its function so 
as to strengthen management and its 
performance in the public interest. 
5. In the atmosphere in’ which 
modern business operates, it is not 
enough to assume that the public 
understands all these things, true as 
they may be. It requires constant 
effort on the part of management 
and all the segments of the business 
to see that the public is informed 
of how well the business carries out 
its function in the public interest. 


SALES BY STATES 


ERMONT SHOWED THE GREATEST 
| hoe of increase in Ordinary life 
insurance sales in December with 
Montana second and Oklahoma and 
Virginia tied for third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 12 per- 
cent in December, compared with 
December, 1952, while Vermont 
sales gained 48 percent, Montana 
33 percent:and Oklahoma and Vi 
ginia both 29 percent. 

For the entire year 1953, with 
national ordinary sales up 15 perceiit 
from the year before, Nevada lc 
with an increase of 29 percent, with 
Delaware in second place, up 28 
percent from the year before. 

Among the large cities, Detroit 
showed the greatest rate of increa.e 
for December, with a gain of 30 
percent. Boston was next, with pur- 
chases up 13 percent. Detroit led 
for the 12 months with a gain of 
25 percent. 
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FAVORABLE TAX RULING 


FAVORABLE RULING making pos- 
A Sitte the use of ordinary life 
insurance contract as investments 
by trustees in administering tax-ex- 
enipt profit-sharing retirement plans 
has been made by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. The ruling follows 
lengthy consideration by the Service 
(formerly the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue) of a typical retirement 
plan with life insurance investment 
features submitted by the American 
Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America last 
February. They requested a ruling 
that such a plan qualifies for tax 
exempt status under Section 165 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
plan provides for investment in or- 
dinary life policies by the plan’s 
trustee of up to 50% of the business 
profits allocated by an employer to 
an employee profit-sharing plan, and 
for conversion of the life insurance 
policies by the trustee to retirement 
income contracts when the employee 
retires. 

The favorable ruling follows a 
protracted period of uncertainty as 
to the tax status of such plans. Dur- 
ing this period, letter rulings issued 
by the Internal Revenue Pension 
Trust Division had held that similar 
plans did not qualify under Section 
165 (a). The new ruling, however, 
was issued at top levels within the 
I. R. S. and promulgated by Internal 
Revenue Commissioner T. Coleman 
Andrews in a letter ruling to the life 
insurance organizations stating that 
such plans will qualify. 

The new ruling opens the plan to 
wide-spread adoption by many busi- 
nesses and industries. With its new 
tax-exempt status, the plan provides 
great flexibility in the creation and 
administration of profit-sharing 
plans. The tax ruling opens the door 
for broad use of profit sharing plans 
with life insurance investment fea- 
tures so long as the main objective 
is to provide future life income for 
retiring employees. 


A BRILLIANT FUTURE 


y I ‘HE SWIFTNESS AND MAGNITUDE 


of the social and economic 
changes that have taken place in re- 
cent years suggest that the future 
hould be brilliant, provided business 
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TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR 


Psberans 


. < «8 $294,660,475 
60,238,794 
3,918,964 
25,058,651 


Organized in 1879 
Completing 75 Years of Progress and Service 


Lutheran Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


management is alert to the signifi- 
cance of the changes, both those that 
have taken place and those that lie 
ahead, Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance 
told the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization. 

‘We cannot assume that any phase 
of our business, as conducted today, 
will be either adequate for tomorrow 
or that it will fit into the pattern of 
tomorrow,” Mr. Johnson said, call- 
ing on business to engage in constant 
study and research in order best to 
meet the changes. Nations and busi- 
nesses do not fear any evolutionary 
changes, for adjustments can be 
made, providing everyone is alert 
enough to know what is going on 
and what the probabilities of the 
future may be, he noted. 

Among the questions listed by the 
Institute president, as needing study 
in the period just ahead, were: 


Can our present agency system, 
with its preponderance of individual 
selling, do the job, or must some 
better and more effective method be 
found ? 


Are present types of contracts ade- 
quate to meet the public’s desires to- 
morrow ? 

Will changes in longevity change the 
approach to underwriting and the 
premium structure or even have its 
effect on our method of distribution ? 
Does the future forecast new ap- 
proaches for the investment port- 
folio; will the position of the United 
States as a world power create new 
problems for the investment of 
funds ; will the development of world 
trade have an effect on our future 
portfolios ? 

What about the growth of atomic 
energy and the speed of transporta- 
tion? How will these affect busi- 
ness ? 

Will the new era of electronics 
change business procedures and 
create personnel problems ? 


“These matters all lie within the 
realm of possibility, even prob- 
ability,” Mr. Johnson concluded. 
“These things we can foretell by ade- 
quate research and a willingness to 
accept the indications of that re- 
search.” 





VALUABLE COUNSEL 


SALES IDEA which may prove 
A quite helpful to other agents is 
submitted by Mrs. Bessie S. Bennett, 
Phoenix Mutual Life agent and a 
member of The Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table. Mrs. 
Bennett says, 

“It’s a funny thing, Mr. Prospect, 
but : 

If you have a prominent attorney 
draw up your will, his fee may be 
$200—while a young man just start- 
ing out, with the same legal educa- 
tion but without the skill and repu- 
tation, might do the job for $100. 

If you have an experienced med- 
ical specialist operate on you, you 
might pay several hundred dollars— 
while a young physician just starting 
out in his own practice might do the 
job for half that amount. 

But—when you buy a life insur- 
ance contract—you pay exactly the 
same premium, whether you buy 
from an underwriter who is merely 
interested in selling you a policy or 
whether you buy from a well-trained 
life insurance counsellor. 

You want someone who will not 
only make recommendations on the 
basis of your present needs, but who 
will also coordinate your new in- 
surance with your existing insurance 
and review your program periodi- 
cally to make certain your plan is 
accomplishing the things you want 
done. 

That’s why I think it would be to 
your advantage to do business with 
me. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE PLANS 


N CONNECTION WITH its broad 
DP utiaden of employee benefit 
plans and practices, the New York 
State Insurance Department has 
mailed questionnaires to about six 
hundred trade union welfare funds 
in New York State. This inquiry is 
part of a comprehensive survey of 
pension, health, and death benefit 
programs currently being conducted 
by the department at the direction 
of the governor. 

Questionnaires have not only been 
sent to the trade union welfare funds 
but also to the major insurance car- 
riers and employers of the state. In- 
surance companies issuing group 
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contracts were canvassed in two 
questionnaires issued on September 
23 and December 24 of last year, 
while forms were mailed to over 32,- 
000 New York State employers be- 
ginning January 5. 

The trade union forms request 
financial and other details of the 
health, welfare and retirement plans 
administered by these labor organi- 
zations. 

The study will provide informa- 
tion on the magnitude of the funds 
currently held by employer and 
union welfare plans to meet future 
obligations. Hitherto, the precise 
amounts of such reserves have been 
a matter of speculation. In addition, 
the administrative and financial his- 
tories of such plans will be obtained. 


INSURANCE PER INCOME 


HILE LIFE INSURANCE owner- 
W xiv has increased greatly 
throughout the world in the years 
since World War II and many-fold 
over the amounts owned before the 
war, this ownership related to na- 
tional income has dropped from pre- 
war ratios in all countries for which 
statistics are available, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Comparing the January 1, 1953 
figures with those for 1945 and 1939 
shows that big percentage increases 
in ownership have been recorded in 
all countries, running as high as 
thirty-fold. 

“The best available basis of com- 
parison of effective gain in life insur- 
ance ownership is the ratio of life in- 
surance in force to national income,” 
the Institute comments. “On this 
basis, Canada has the best showing 
and is the only country with a ratio 
greater than 100 percent at the 
start of last year. Of the countries 





A. large life insurance company 
domiciled in the southwestern area 
has a position in its Actuarial De- 
partment for an experienced man. 
He must be an Associate or Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries. Salary and 
position flexible in accord with the 
qualifications of the man selected. 
In replying, give full particulars as to 
age, experience, present position, 
salary and reason for considering a 
change. All replies will be held con- 
fidential. 
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for which comparable figures are 
available, not a single one reports a 
rise in the ratio of insurance to in- 
come between 1939 and 1953 and 
in some cases the drop is sizeable.” 

While some countries have shown 
some increase in the ratio of insur- 
ance to income since 1945, as fam- 
ilies over the world have endeavored 
in their post-war economies to catch 
up with inflation, they all show a 
drop from the 1939 ratio. In the 
United States, while per capita 
ownership rose 107 percent in the 
thirteen-year period, the ratio of in- 
surance to income dropped from 154 
percent to 95 percent; in the United 
Kingdom, with per capita ownership 
up 97 percent, the ratio to income 
dropped from 64 percent to 53 per- 
cent. 


THE RIGHT TO DRIVE 


QUARTER OF A MILLION New 
York motorists would probably 
lose their driving licenses “if their 
right to the highway were weighed 
in the scales of public welfare,” ac- 
cording to Robert I. Catlin, vice 
president of tlie Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. In a recent ad- 
dress he emphasized the need for a 
more efficient licensing program that 
would rid the highways of drivers 
not entitled to an operator’s license 
because of their driving record, phy- 
sical infirmities or other reasons. 
Noting the 300% increase this year 
in New York motorists whose auto- 
mobile insurance was assigned to 
insurance companies because cover- 
age could not be voluntarily ob- 
tained, Mr. Catlin criticized the prin- 
ciple that ““He who can pay for the 
damages he causes should be per- 
mitted to drive,” and recommended 
that public interest would best be 
served by recognizing the funda- 
mental issue to be “who can and 
should drive.” He also advocated 
compulsory periodic inspection of 
automobiles, and an expanded driv- 
ing educational program, _ but 
stressed that, “the pressing need at 
the moment involves the field of 
enforcement. Such serious offenses 
as speeding, reckless driving, intoxi- 
cated driving and driving without a 
license or while a license is sus- 
pended must be dealt with more 
firmly.” 
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Rate and Dividend Changes 
—and this is only a partial list! 


Aetna ie Reduces non-par rates effective 
January 1, 4. 
New York sie Complete revision of rates, 
cash values and dividends. Introduces two 
new Preferred policies—Whole Life (Min. 
$10,000) and Modified ‘’3'’ (Min. $5,000). 
(These revisions necessitate ar entire 12-page 
revision in the Compend). 
Equitable Life (N. Y.): Reduces premium rates 
and introduces new dividend scale. 

Prudential (N. J.): Dividend scale modified. 
National Life of Vermont: New dividend scale 
increased 28% over last year. 

New England Mutual (Mass.): New dividend 
scale increased 16% over last year. 
Mutual of New York: Reduces premium rates 
on leading policies and dividend scale in- 
creased. 
Southland Life (Texas): Revised rates on 6 
leading policies. 
Sun Life of Canada: New non-par rates for 
1954. 


Travelers (Conn.): New rates for 1954. 
Northwestern Mutual (Wisc.): Dividend scale 
increased 9% 
ecemieaie Mutual: New increased divi- 
dend scale for 1954. 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.): New non-par rates 
for 1954; also dividend scale increased. 
Business Men‘s (Mo.): New non-par rates. 
Connecticut General (Conn.): Dividend scale 
increased 21%. 
Jefferson Standard (N. C.): New non-par rates 
for 1954; also dividend scale increased. 
New England Mutual (Mass.): New dividend 
scale increased 16% over last year. 
Pilot Life (N. C.): Non-par rates changed. 
Provident Mutual (Pa.): Dividend scale in- 
creased. 

Calif. Western States “ a: ): New non- 
por rates effective Jan. 

Aid Association for ene ie new spe- 
cial policies introduced. 


Metropolitan Life (N. Y.): Dividend scale in- 
creased for 1954 
Conn. Mutual: Reduces Waiver of Premium 
Disability rates. 
Continental American (Dela.): New dividend 
reased 21% over last year. 
nental Assurance (Ill.): New special 
**Preferred Policy introduced (min. $12,500). 
One additional page of dividends added to 
this company’s exhibit. 
Great Southern (Texas): Introduces Special 
**Estate Master’ policy (min. $25,000). 
Life & Casualty (Tenn.): New non-par rates 
for 1954. 
Life Insurance Co. of Va.: New rates for Life 
& Term policies for 1954. 
Lutheran Brotherhood (Minn.): New rates for 
1954. 
Peoples Life (Ind.): New rates effective Jan. 
1, 1954, 
Postal Life (N. Y.): Six new policies intro- 
duced. This company will go in the Compend 
this year with 2 pages. 
Security Life & Trust (N. C.): New non-par 
rates effective Jan. 1, 1954. 
State Mutual (Mass.): New Preferred Protec- 
tor policy introduced. 
Union Mutual (Maine): 1954 Dividend scale 
increased. 
yma ag State (Tenn.): New rates effective 
Jan. 1, 1954 
Western & on (Ohio): Introduces 2 new 
Modified Life plans. 
World Insurance (Nebr.): Introduces special 
Preferred policy (min. $10,000). 
Security Life & Tr. N. C.: New non-par rates 
effective Jan. 1, 1954. 
Union Central Life (Ohio): New dividend 
scale. 
Guarantee Mutual (Neb.): New rates and 
ividends. Introduces Special $10,000 Pre- 
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Cflitcraft 


THE COMPEND 


Why should | use a rate book? 


Consider yourself as a buyer. What salesman impresses you most — the one who 
knows only his own product — or the one who knows the whole business? A rate 
book should give you a thorough knowledge of the current sales story of the most 
important companies, and make you far more convincing to your prospect. 


What special advantages does the Flitcraft Compend have? 


It offers the most information about most companies. All the facts and figures for 
companies writing 98% of all business are found in the Compend. 


Isn‘t it tough to use? 


No. A half-hour’s study will thoroughly acquaint you with the Compend’s set-up. 
That's the beauty of the Compend ... it’s easiest-to-use. 


Well, | know how to use the information about my own company. But won't | have 
to get to know every other company before | can use the Compend’s figures. 


No again. Information on all companies is completely comparable. Just turn from 
one company to the next, and a glance is sufficient to show you what you want to 
know. 


Rates, current dividends, Suppose | have this information — what will it mean to my prospect. . 


Put yourself in his position, again. Aren’t you impressed if a salesman can meet any 
challenge ...can give a convincing rebuttal to any claim. With the Compend you 
can skilfully avoid competition ...emphasize your strong points...and sell with 
confidence that you can back your points. The Compend is pocket-sized — just pull 
it out and show your prospect the facts, when the situation justifies it! 


and histories 
Cash, paid-up, and extended 
insurance values 


Life income settlement options 


Look, | know a lot of agents who don’t use a rate book, in spite of all you say. 
Why should 1? 

Have you compared their incomes with those of agents who use the Compend? 
Life agents with the biggest commission checks are Compend users —they have to be. 


Business figures, separately, for 


ordinary, group, industrial, 


annuities, group annuities, 


But you say | should have a new book every year. Why? 
and totals 


Take a look at the partial list of changes on the cover of this circular. That’s infor- 


Policy analyses mation you need... and it can cost you commissions not to have it. 


: i iay? 
Rates and values for Juveniles How can | afford this constant outiay? 


Look at it this way. There’s an average of 251 working days in a year... which 
means that — at most — your Compend will cost you about a penny and a half a 
day. How much do you spend for your daily paper? 


Industrial and annuity premium 
Savings-bank life insurance 


Social Security information 


And will it really increase my income? 


PO PO PO >O 


National Service Life Insurance 


Yes. Ask the men who own one... there are more every year because they've sold 


more, Compend-fashion. 
Basic tables for interest and 


installment figures, paid-up Prices: 1 or 2 books — $4.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books — $3.80 ea. 


insurance, cash values, etc. (5% discount); 6 or more — 3.60 ea. (10% discount). 








rife Agents 


Prices: 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Why should | program? 


Well, how do you go about selling? Do you give up when you find a prospect has 
life insurance—or do you really dig in and find out how he’s covered? Retirement? 
Education? Business Insurance? A monthly income for his wife? Programming 
always reveals a need for more insurance that you can supply. 


But why Settlement Options? 


To make it easy for yourself and your client. The more value you can find for him in 
settling his present policy, the more likely he is to commit himself to new, broader 
coverage. 


You still haven‘t answered my question. | can find all the optional modes of settle- 
ment in the policy itself. 


Sorry, but you can’t. Newer, more liberal practices are constantly being adopted by 
companies and extended to old policies. Besides, will your prospect always have his 
policy handy? Will he bother to get it from his deposit box? Will he give it to you 
to study? 


Granted all this, maybe the subject’s too complicated for me. 


Not with Settlement Option’s handy question and answer format. You get a “yes” or 
“no” answer to any question you might ask. As with the Compend, information is 
completely comparable for every company covered. 


You know, this could take a lot of time. 


It could without Settlement Options. For instance, the difference of approach of all 
these companies could give even statisticians sleepless nights. But with Settlement 
Options, everything falls into place...anyone can come up with programming 
answers in a matter of minutes. 

Another thing, Settlement Options cuts out most of the correspondence involved in 
programming. The answers are almost all there... right in the book. 


Just how much is covered? 


Every policy issued since 1900 by 120 companies is included. That's just about every 
policy you're likely to run into. 


But $7.00. What kind of investment is that? 


A fraction of the commission you'll get from just one more policy sold. And leading 
agents build the best, longest lasting proportion of their business by programming. 
Nobody comes in to do ao better job and take it away from them. 


1 or 2 copies — $7.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 copies — $6.65 ea. 
(5% discount); 6 or more copies — $6.30 ea. (10% discount). 
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a. | hear a lot more about the Courant recently. Why? Social | 
dollars, 
About three times as many life agents are reading it as five years ago. heen us 
of the | 
pencils 
But you know I’m a salesman — my time’s taken up. Why offer me a family 
magazine? wester1 
compat 
To help you sell. That’s all you'll find in the Courant. New and better — 
ways to sell — tested and proved by leading agents. “Thi 
accord! 
jhasize 
Yes, but what | really want to find out about, now, is Accident and Health. It’s new So's 
to me. Any help there? eres 
eines curity 
Sure is. The Courant’s Accident and Health section is one of its biggest and most age . 
popular features. Growing, too. of ” 
is littl 
entry. 
Buried somewhere, ! suppose? stood, 
Social 
No sir. Nothing in the Courant is buried. It’s organized to save your reading time. shoulc 
Look for the section you're interested in — look at the table of contents. You'll know a wa 
immediately what's for you. Most of it is — every month. uled f 
Olc 
I suppose this is a bargain, too? benefi 
1952 
Depends on you. Did you ever pick up a policy. because a friend suggested an dolla 
approach? Was it worth more than actua 
As pi 
$4.00 for one year ($5.00 in Canada) : é. 1 
$6.00 for two years ($8.00 in Canada) , 
eit C 
Gove 
serve 
ne Ge Ge Gs Ge es es ee ee ee es es es es es es ee ee es es es es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe of th 
At 
fund 
$17 
ORDER FORM bon« 
; B 
DIRECT TO FLITCRAFT, Incorporated RID INI 5s nicss0 nisncavacsacsecsssssiensse Sie talseaite teint eee billi 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. , the 
Title ...... bon 
. mot 
Please send ~ copies of the FLITCRAFT COMPEND NN 5c guines-gurccas casicud cb rpuiva egtaca sasesacss eapa es cakiuuasbeaseesdedanece onda seta tesasaioneeobat ince 
, _— bill: 
- apnets aaet OPTIONS a RR ERE Ee CER SE ec Re Re eT Te RR tint 
subscriptions to COURANT [] 1 year : 
ee CU nee reer OS oe 
Ove 
C] FREE sample copy of Courant it 
Th 


Price depends on quantity ordered at same time. a 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


F THE TWENTY-FOUR BILLION 
Oviotars collected from workers 
and employers in Federal payroll 
taxes during sixteen years of the 
Social Security program, 17 billion 
dollars, or roughly two-thirds, has 
heen used to pay general expenses 
of the U. S. Government, from lead 
pencils to submarines, reports the 
family economics bureau of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
company. 


“This procedure has been strictly 
according to law,” the report em- 
phasizes. “But it means that Uncle 
Sam’s multi-billion-dollar Social Se- 
curity reserve fund for future old 
age pensions and benefits consists 
of a bundle of his own ‘TOU’s.’ It 
is little more than a bookkeeping 
entry. This should be clearly under- 
stood, as we consider whether or not 
Social Security payroll tax rates 
should rise another one-half per cent 
on workers and employers, as sched- 
uled for January 1.” 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
benefits paid from 1937 through 
1952 amounted to about eight billion 
dollars, or only a third of the money 
actually collected, the records show. 
As prescribed under Social Security 
regulations, the payroll tax money 
left over has been invested in U. S. 
Government bonds to build a re- 
serve fund for the increased claims 
of the future. 


At the end of 1952, the OASI 
fund’s invested reserve contained 
$17 billion in U. S. bonds, including 
bond interest earned. 


But as Social Security payroll tax 
billions have been turned over to 
the U. S. Treasury in payment for 
bonds, the Treasury has used the 
money, along with other government 
income, to pay current government 
bills and expenses, the report con- 
tinues. 

Sooner or later the payroll tax 
money so spent must be raised all 
over again by the U. S. Treasury, if 
it redeems its outstanding bonds. 
Thus in the long run the Govern- 
ment will have no more cash avail- 
able for future Social Security claims 
than if this stack of government 
bonds did not exist. And the source 
that eventually furnishes the money 
the U. S. Treasury collects is Mr. 
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Average American Taxpayer, the re- 
port points out. 

What if the present Treasury 
regime stopped spending SS money 
for non-Social Security purposes? 
The government, says the report, 
would then have just that much less 
cash income to operate on. It is still 
running at a deficit, as it has for 
so many years. It would have to 
boost other tax rates to make up 
the loss of this income, if it would 
avoid running still farther behind. 

What is the lesson to be learned 
from all this? We can only pay the 
real costs of any national program 
of Social Security “as-we-go,” says 
the report. “Old people, like every- 
body else, do not eat or wear dollars. 
They eat food and wear clothes. 
These must be produced by the 
working generation, as the goods are 
needed and used. We are actually 
paying the dollar costs as-we-go, 
also, though by a roundabout and 
complicated process instead of di- 
rectly and simply. 

“When Social Security tax rates 
on payrolls rise January 1, the sur- 
plus of SS tax collections over pres- 
ent benefit payments will become still 
greater. The U. S. bonds in the 
OASI reserve will stack up still 
faster. But the extra money itself 
will simply go for general govern- 
ment expenses, in accordance with 
practices set up in 1937. To the 
average citizen, therefore, such an 
increase will be essentially the same 
as a raise in general taxes. Whether 
this is desirable at the present time 
is the real question to be decided,” 
the report concludes. 














“Don't-let on you think it's funny.” 


HUEBNER FOUNDATION 


HE S.S. HUEBNER FOUNDATION 

for Insurance Education has an- 
nounced the continuance during the 
academic year 1954-55 of its en- 
larged fellowship and_ scholarship 
program. An announcement being 
sent to educational leaders through- 
out the country states that “lellow- 
ships and Scholarships will be 
awarded primarily to aid teachers in 
accredited colleges and universities 
of the United States and Canada, or 
persons who are contemplating a 
teaching career in such colleges and 
universities, to secure preparation 
at the graduate level for insurance 
teaching and research.” 


May be Supplemented 


Basic fellowship and scholarship 
grants for non-veterans under the 
current plan will range from $1000 
to $2400, depending upon the quali- 
fications and circumstances of the 
applicant. Basic grants cover the 
normal academic year and may be 
supplemented by additional grants 
during summer months, which in a 
number of instances will bring the 
total award to about $3200 per per- 
son. Other aid may be given in con- 
nection with research projects or to 
meet special situations. 


A candidate for a_ scholarship 
must have at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree and in addition will be required 
to certify that (1) it is his intention 
to follow an insurance teaching 
career, (2) that he will major in in- 
surance for a graduate degree (it is 
assumed in most cases that this will 
be the Ph.D.), and (3) that during 
the period for which he holds a grant 
he will not engage in any outside 
work for pay or profit without 
the consent of the Administrative 
Board. In addition to meeting the 
above requirements, a candidate for 
a fellowship must also have pre- 
viously had at least one year of satis- 
factory graduate work. Names of 
successful candidates will be 
nounced in April. 


an- 


Detailed information respecting 
fellowship and scholarship awards 
may be secured from Dr. David 
McCahan, the Foundation’s Execu- 
tive Director, 3620 Locust St., Phila- 
dephia 4, Penna. 
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LIFE EXPECTANCY 


IXTY-FOUR out of each one hun- 
Si boy babies born this year 
in the United States can expect to 
live at least to celebrate their 65th 
birthday, according to the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company's 
statisticians. In 1900 the like pro- 
portion was less than forty in one 
hundred. For girl babies the chances 
to survive to the threshold of old 
age are even greater. Currently 
seventy-seven of each one hundred 
newborn girls can expect to reach 
age 65, as contrasted with only 
forty-four back in 1900. 

Men who are twenty years old, 
the statisticians note, now have two 
chances in three of living to age 65, 
and those who are 40 have seven 
chances in ten of reaching that age. 

Most persons who reach age 65, 
it is pointed out, can expect to live 
for a considerable number of addi- 
tional years. On the basis of the 
current mortality experience, more 
than one half of the men who attain 
that age will survive another twelve 
years, and one fifth for twenty years. 
Similarly, one half of the women 
who reach age 65 will live to age 80, 
and about one fifth will survive to 
celebrate their 88th birthday. 

With the present good prospects 
for further reductions in mortality, 
the chances of survival to age 65 
and the expected lifetime thereafter 
will probably continue to increase, 
it is observed. 


MOST IMPERATIVE NEED 


PRESSING shortage of manage- 

ment leadership in all branches 
of society is the future’s most im- 
perative need, Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, president of the Du Pont Com- 
pany, warned at a recent meeting of 
the Greater Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“A never-ending game of hide 
and seek”’ is proceeding, he said, to 
provide the human resources needed 
for leadership for business as well 
as for government, military, aca- 
demic, and _ professional groups. 
Maintenance of adequate incentives 
to induce the continuity of manage- 
ment growth is “the most impor- 
tant problem” faced today. The 
need for competent people is in- 
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creasing by leaps and bounds as our 
population grows and as the number 
of our cooperative ventures in- 
creases.” 

Men in management now “can 
see that the future of their own com- 
panies, and of business generally, 
must depend importantly upon the 
caliber of those who follow them 
ten, twenty-five and fifty years 
hence,” stated Mr. Greenewalt. 
“We must seek out and compete for 
our share of able and talented young 
people. It is our responsibility to 
bring in as large a crop of promis- 
ing material as we can, and to pro- 
vide an environment in which the 
leaders of the future will mature.” 





“Just how much is this costing you? I'd like 
to put it on my expense account." 





STATEMENT OF AIMS 


HE OBJECTS AND AIMS of the 
Women’s Quarter Million 

Dollar Round Table are described 
by its Chairman, Matilda Wells in 
the following fashion: 
To create good human relations 
among its Own members and all 
women in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 
To get the most value out of the 
extensive work carried on by the 
Board of the Round Table and its 
various committees and members, 
with the thought in mind of creating 
a desire in the minds and hearts of 
all women to attain membership in 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 
To increase the membership using 
the slogan of the membership chair- 
man, “Every Member Get A Mem- 
ber.” To gain and keep the respect 
of all members in the National As- 


sociation so that the members of the 
group will not be designated as 
women underwriters but as “under- 
writers.” 


To make the conventions sound so 
interesting that the largest num- 
ber of women ever assembled at 
a convention will attend the Na- 
tional Convention next year in Ros- 
ton. 


The Mid-Year Convention will he 
held in New Orleans, 
March 22nd _ through 
1954. 


Louisiana, 
March 26, 


CATASTROPHE TOLL 


ATASTROPHES, accidents killing 

five or more persons, took 
about eighteen hundred lives in the 
United States last year, the highest 
since 1947, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company statisticians rejort. 
A major factor in the rise was the 
unusually heavy loss of life in tor- 
nadoes. Thirteen tornadoes killed 
more than four hundred fifty per- 
sons, and four of these storms, 
sweeping through  well-populated 
areas, were responsible for most of 
the deaths. 


The first struck Waco, Texas, 
May 11th, taking one hundred four- 
teen lives; the second and largest 
was a series of twisters which swept 
through Michigan and Qhio June 8th 
and killed one hundred forty-two 
persons ; the third cut through W or- 
cester County, Mass., fatally injur- 
ing eighty-eight people and_ the 
fourth roared through Vicksburg, 
Miss., December 5th, leaving a death 
toll of thirty-eight. 


Eight other disasters in 153 
claimed more than twenty-five lives. 
They were: 


Scheduled passenger plane crash soutl 
east of Mobile, Ala., February 15th . 
Military plane crash near Pensacola 
Fla., July 18th 

Crash of transport plane, chartered b 


Explosion and fire on aircraft carric 
in Boston harbor, October 16th 
Crash of transport plane leased by Ai 
Force near Oakland, Calif., Marc! 
20th 

Explosion and fire in Chicago electrica 
appliance factory, April 16th 
Nursing home destroyed by 

Largo, Fla., March 29th 

Scheduled passenger plane crash nea! 
Albany, N. Y., September 16th 
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2 STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
HITS NEW HIGH OF 715 MILLION! 
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1017 State Farm Agents 51 State Farm men 
to attend ‘Leaders Club’ serve as officers 
convention in Florida of N.A.L.U. 


Total volume 
up 29 percent 
in past 12 months 


During the year ending December 31, 1953, 
State Farm Life Insurance added more 
than $143,000,000 to its insurance in force, 
to bring its present total past the $715,- 
000,000 mark. 

By the same date, surplus to protect 
policyholders had risen to more than $12,- 
000,000, with total assets of more than 
$75,000,000. 

This steady growth of State Farm Life 
since its founding twenty-five years ago 
gives evidence of the solid foundation 
upon which this company has been built 
—and the widening opportunities for serv- 
ice which its past growth guarantees for 
the future. 


Early in April, State Farm agents who are members In the past, many State Farm agents have serve 
of the Leaders Club will travel at company expense the National Association of Life Underwriters as ° 


to the popular resort city of St. Petersburg, Florida, local or state officers, members of national com- 
m . their 1954 convention. Their wives are also in- 
vited to the three-day meeting. 
How they qualify 
The Leaders Club is designed to give recognition to 


State Farm career men engaged in multiple line pro- : ; 
duction. To qualify, agents must achieve a minimum Natenel Conaneamnen. 


o 
of $100,000 in new life insurance business, 100 new State Farm is proud of these men and of the part = § 


mittees or local and state membership chairmen. ° 

At present, fifty-one members of the State Farm ° 
agency force hold offices in the N.A.L.U.—8 Presi- : 
dents, 17 Vice-Presidents, 16 Secretaries and 10 


: This is the first report 
° in a series which will be published : 
at regular intervals to acquaint you : 
° with facts of interest concernin ° 


State Farm Life Insurance an 


e 
auto insurance applications and $1,000 in new fire they are playing in the important work of the Life m4 





insurance premiums during the previous year. 
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HE PROFITS .... aud 00 do you! 


Tell your client or prospect that his earn- And you profit, too. For not only does 
ing power is his chief asset. an M. I. I. C. Disability policy provide 
you with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance to sell, but it 
actually creates more life insurance sales. 
It opens up a new field of opportunity 















Tell him he can protect himself against 
loss of income if disabled through acci- 
dent or sickness. 






















which you, as a progressive insurance 


Then tell him how an M. I. I. C. Non- counselor, will not want to overlook. 


cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 


Disability policy will round out his entire M. I. I. C. Non-cancellable Disability 
insurance program and provide funds on Insurance gives you a fine chance to ren- 
a guaranteed basis to restore income lost der greater service and to increase your 
through disability — a policy that insures own income. Start now. The field of 
with the certainty of life insurance. With non-cancellable disability coverage 


such a policy he profits. beckons you. 





Let us send you full information 






NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street - - ~- Boston, Massachusetts 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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THE DEDUCTIBLE FEATURE 


OR a number of years, insur- 

ance underwriters have been 

seriously concerned about the 
mounting losses under hospital ex- 
pense coverages. Increasing hospital 
costs, and the greater use of hospital 
facilities made necessary by new 
techniques of medical care, have had 
an important effect on the cost of 
providing insurance against hospital 
expenses. Such factors as the un- 
satisfactory housing conditions and 
shortage of doctors in many areas 
which make home treatment unde- 
sirable, and the tremendous increase 
in number of available hospital beds, 
have also contributed to this in- 
creased cost. 


Premium Increases 


As a result, the general level of 
premium rates for hospital expense 
insurance has been raised by most 
underwriters during the last two 
years, and the individual experience 
of a great many groups has neces- 
sitated premium increases. 

Many well informed people have 
become convinced that over utiliza- 
tion of hospital facilities, and over 
charging for hospital services, to the 
point of abuse are to a great extent 
responsible for the problems with 
which the companies have been 
faced. Reflecting this feeling, the 
insurance industry, working through 
the trade associations and the Health 
Insurance Council, has devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to cor- 
rection of these abuses, as have indi- 
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BROOKS CHANDLER 


Assistant Vice President 
Provident Life and Accident Ins. Co. 


vidual companies in certain areas and 
on particular groups. 

Others feel that the increased use 
of hospital facilities is only one of 
many changes which reflect in- 
creased personal incomes and im- 
proved living standards. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, we must 
obviously adjust ourselves to a 
higher cost level than has been indi- 
cated by the claim experience of 
group writing companies or by the 
available statistics on use of hospital 
services. 

Regardless of the underlying 
causes, or the long term trends 
which might be expected, it has be- 
come obvious that neither premium 
increases nor working more closely 
with hospitals and doctors provides 
the answer to the problem of increas- 
ing costs in every case. While real- 
izing that a basic purpose of this type 
of insurance is to make it possible 
for wage earners and lower paid 
salaried people to secure needed hos- 
pital care for themselves and their 
families, it has become necessary to 
find some method other than increase 
in rates of contribution, by which 
part or all of the increased cost of 
some plans can be passed on to the 
insured employees. Reduction in 
benefit amounts might seem a ready 
solution but is an obviously unde- 
sirable one since the more serious 
cases bear most of the penalty. 


Another possibility, and the one 
with which this discussion is con- 
cerned, is the introduction of an ele- 
ment of co-insurance which has 
largely disappeared at least with re- 
spect to the smaller claims. 

The deductible feature, well estab- 
lished over a period of many years 
in automobile insurance, 
later in the increasingly popular per- 
sonal property floater form, and 
more recently in major medical or 
“catastrophe” plans has seemed to 
be a logical approach. 

What effect can a deductible be 
expected to have on the claim and 
administrative costs under the typ- 


co lisi¢ mn 


ical hospital expense insurance plan ? 
In theory, at least, claims should be 
reduced, first, to the extent that the 


amount of each affected claim is 
reduced through application of the 
deductible, and, second, by reason of 
any reduction in the incidence of 
hospital confinement among the em- 
ployees and dependents covered by 
the plan. The direct saving can be 
estimated rather closely but opinions 
differ as to the effect of any rea- 
sonable deductible in reducing the 
number of cases. 


Diagnostic Work 


Patients are frequently sent to a 
hospital for diagnostic work only be- 
cause insurance coverage is not 
available for the expense of labora- 
tory, X-ray and other services re- 
ceived in the physician’s office. These 


(Continued on the next page) 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Deductible Feature—Continued 


expenses usually are covered by hos- 
pital expense insurance during con- 
finement in the hospital as a bed 
patient, or for some specified period. 

Where the loss ratio on a particu- 
lar group is unsatisfactory, inves- 
tigation frequently discloses a very 
high incidence of hospital confine- 
ment due to non-operative sickness. 
Will the deductible discourage hos- 
pitalization primarily to take advan- 
tage of insurance coverage of the 
expense of the so-called “miracle” 
drugs? Actual experience over a 





reasonable period of time will have 
to furnish the answer to this ques- 
tion. We can, however, be assured 
that if the total number of claims is 
reduced and many small “nuisance’’ 
claims are eliminated, an important 
saving in administrative expense 
will result. 

In the case of our company, the 
deductible feature has in virtually 
every case been adopted as the result 
of a specific problem on the partic- 
ular group involved. Usually, this 
radical step was taken only after 
premium rates had been increased 
more than once. We have no stand- 
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REPORT 


December 31, 1953 


Bankers Life of Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE @ LINCOLN 


Bonds (Amortized Value) $48,191,959.80 
U.S. Government . .$ 7,029,111.00 
State & Municipal.. 2,444,716.89 
US. Railroads .... 5,388,065.41 
Public Utilities .... 13,317,282.45 
Conadion ....... 1,841,478.83 
Industrial ....... 18,171,305.22 


Stocks 
(Preferred $2,109,300.20 


Common —_1,821,579.19) 3,930,879.39 


Mortgages 
(Farm . .$1,451,677.54 
City ... 7,847,598.21 
F.H.A. . 7,843,700.00 
G.I. ... 2,250,806.17) 


Real Estate 
(Home Office ...$ 112,768.83 
Sold Under Contract 6,334.69 
Investment .... 1,349,879.25) . 1,468,982.77 


19,393,781.92 


Loans on Policies 4,081,229.51 


Cash in Office & Banks 1,145,069.16 
Accrued Interest & Rent 829,326.04 
Due From Reinsurance Companies 641.38 
Deferred & 

Uncollected Premiums .. 1,221,594.26 


Misc. Assets (Less Not Admitted) 312,978.22 


$80,576,442.45 





Liabilities 


Policyholders Reserves .....$70,289,904.79 
Policy Reserves $61,976,520.56 
Supplementary Contracts.. 4,028,895.00 
Prepaid Premiums ...... 1,817,667.00 
Dividends Left at Interest. 2,466,822.23 

Premi Paid in Ady 

Accounts Accrued 





79,241.11 


Dividends to Policyhoiders Pay- 
able in Following Year and 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends. 676,222.84 


Reserve For Taxes Payable in 
Year Following 302,620.44 
Reserve for Retirement Plans.... 865,700.89 


Claims Reported, 
No Proofs Inc.. .$79,282.35 
Reserve for Not Reported 219,423.10 
Reserve for Miscellaneous 


Small Accounts 194,157.38 


Security Valuation Reserve 755,920.57 


Reserve for Contingencies and 
Fluctuation of Investment Values 1,000,000.00 


Additional Funds for Protection 


of Policyholders 6,193,251.33 


eccccccccscces $80,576,442.45 


Bankers Life 
32223%' Of Nebraska 
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ard plan including the deductible 


feature, each plan having been 
worked out by negotiation with the 
individual policyholder to meet cer- 
tain unusual conditions, and no pat- 
tern seems to have developed. 


I believe that this is largely true 
of other companies also. Some are 
offering plans including a deductible 
feature but these seem generally to 
be “comprehensive” plans, including 
both the benefits usually provided 
under basic coverage and those 
characteristic of major medical ex- 
pense insurance. 

In devising a plan including the 

deductible feature, the decision must 
be made as to how the deductible wi'! 
be applied. 
clude: 
1, Elimination of room and_ boar! 
benefits for the first few days ci 
each period of hospital confinement : 
2. Deduction of a specific dolla: 
amount from the benefit applicab! 
to covered charges for miscellaneous; 
hospital expenses ; 
3. A combination of these two; ani 
4. A flat deductible applicable to all 
charges covered by the plan—botl 
room and board charges and miscel 
laneous hospital expenses. 

Where in-hospital medical ex 
pense benefits are included in the 
program, it is customary to appli 
the deductible principle by excluding 
payment for physician’s visits on the 
first few days of each period of hos 
pitalization. 


Possible methods _ in - 


Other Plans 


Consideration has been given t 
elimination of all expenses for thc 
first one, two or three days of hos 
pital confinement but this would ap 
pear to be unsound since the insure 
would be required to secure proof as 
to the date miscellaneous expenses 
were incurred. A further extensio1 
of this idea would be a retroactivé 
arrangement under which no bene 
fits would be payable for the firs 
few days of a period of hospitali 
zation unless confinement continue: 
for a longer period. Obviously, thi 
latter arrangement would encourag: 
unnecessarily long hospital stays. 

Since hospitalization for treat 
ment of accidents and in connectio1 
with surgery seldom has an electiv: 
aspect, many plans do not apply th« 
deductible to these cases. Similarly 
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benefits for confinement due to 
pregnancy customarily being limited, 
application of a deductible would 
appear to have the effect only of re- 
ducing the benefit and not the desir- 
able effect of introducing an element 
0! co-insurance which might dis- 
courage over-utilization. 

In addition to the deductible fea- 
ture, several of the plans our com- 
pany has installed include further 
co-insurance by covering only a 
percentage of miscellaneous hospital 
charges. The co-insurance idea with 
respect to special hospital charges 
has found general acceptance where 
coverage is provided for amounts in 
excess of twenty times the room and 
board benefit, $200, or some other 
maximum common to a majority of 
insured plans. Few companies, how- 
ever, seem to have installed plans 
where co-insurance is applicable to 
the first few dollars of covered ex- 
pense. 


Easily Calculated Rates 


Premium rates which reflect the 
reduction in claim cost to be ex- 
pected from application of the 
deductible feature can easily be cal- 
culated, the results of the most 
recent inter-company study of hos- 
pital expense insurance published in 
the transactions of the Actuarial 
Society giving the necessary statis- 
tical data. Premiums developed in 
this way will not, of course, reflect 
the saving which may result if, by 
reason of the deductible, the number 
of cases of hospitalization is substan- 
tially reduced. 

Our company has prepared tables 
which give in cents the amounts by 
which our usual premium rates for 
hospital expense benefits may be 
reduced through elimination of room 
and board benefits for the first two, 
three, four or five days of confine- 
ment, and through application of 
dollar amount deductibles to the 
miscellaneous hospital expense cov- 
erage. 

We also have tables which indicate 
the percentage reduction in claims 
to be expected from application of 
various deductibles. The informa- 
tion from these tables has been par- 
ticularly helpful in discussing the 
deductible idea with policyholders 
when alternatives to. premium in- 
reases are being explored. 
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Meet a 5 Billion Dollar Man 


| igepetg A MAN we’re mighty proud of. He’s Mr. Manufacturers 

Life —the sum of all the men who have represented the 
Company since it was first organized. He is the man who helped 
to arrange the life insurance contracts that since 1887 have paid 


benefits of over $500,000,000. 


The Manufacturers Life’s 67th Annual Report reveals that as- 
sets have also passed the half billion dollar figure and now amount 
to $540,282,970. Business in force now totals $1,744,984,094. 


The United States business of the Company now represents 
30% of the total amount in force. New business in this country 
during 1953 reached a record high of $92,443,278. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE 


LIFE comeany 


(Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 





How is the deductible idea re- 
ceived by employees insured under 
group policies? We have not as yet 
had sufficient experience to be able 
to answer this question with much 
assurance but to date we have not 
felt any reason for concern. The 
personnel director of a policyholder 
having some eight thousand employ- 
ees insured reports that there has 
been virtually no reaction to the 
plan, favorable or unfavorable. In 
this situation, no news would defi- 
nitely appear to be good news. 


Should serious administrative 
problems be expected by reason of 
the deductible feature? As yet, our 
claim department has encountered 
no unusual difficulties and expects 
none. Unquestionably, there will be 
a few cases of bill-padding. Perhaps, 
too, there is more incentive for col- 
lusion between the insured employ- 
ees and the institutions furnishing 
services where the deductible feature 
is in the picture than would other- 
wise be the case. However, further 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Deductible Feature—Continued 


experience will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether this will prove to be 
important. 

Does the deductible achieve the 
desired results in reducing claim 
costs? None of our plans has been 
in effect long enough to produce any 
really conclusive evidence. In the 
case of one group including slightly 
less than ten thousand employees, 
a plan was installed under which 
room and board benefits are not 
payable for the first three days and 
there is a $10 deductible with re- 
spect to miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses, except in accident, maternity ° 
and surgical cases. Claims appear to 
have been reduced by about 15% of 
premiums. 


On another large group, the cov- 
erage for miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses was revised to exclude the 
first $10 of expense and pay only 
80% of the amount in excess of $10. 
The deductible amount applies to 
accident and surgical cases as well as 
to non-operative sickness cases. The 
hospital expense claim ratio on this 
group appears to have been lowered 
by about 10% of premiums. 





We have found that the deductible 
idea is well received by many of our 
policyholders, particularly those who 
may have special reason to be con- 
cerned about increasing employee 
welfare costs as, for example, cer- 
tain employers in the textile industry 
which has been going through a very 
competitive period. Corporate exec- 
utives and insurance managers gen- 
erally feel that there should be a 
direct element of co-insurance in 
basic hospital expense plans, ap- 
plied in such a way that substantial 
protection is afforded in the more 
serious cases while excessive utili- 
zation of hospital facilities for treat- 
ment of minor conditions is discour- 
aged. The almost universal appeal 
that major medical has had for 
executives has indicated that this 
would be true. 

The insurance manager of a very 

large food distributing organization 
has been widely quoted recently as 
having described two of the most 
important defects in present hospital 
plans as: 
1. Payment for short stays and small 
items where claim handling costs are 
high in proportion to the benefit pay- 
ments, and 
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Ask any Provident agent. 


*MINNESOTA *NORTH DAKOTA *SOUTH DAKOTA pq \' \ \ 
*MONTANA *WYOMING *IDAHO  *WASHINGTON ray) , 
*OREGON *CALIFORNIA 


Production Up 15% 


Yes, business is good in the “Provident States." 





a confidential 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


2. Little employee incentive for cost 


control. 


On the other hand, there seems 
to be increasing pressure for com- 
plete coverage of all hospital ex- 
penses, at least for limited periods, 
in negotiated plans, as evidenced hy 
recent developments in the rubber 
and meat packing industries and |yy 
the opposition to the recently sug- 
gested New Jersey Blue Cross Plan 
including an element of co-insiir- 
ance. 


A prediction as to how widespread 
use of the deductible feature in basic 
hospital plans will become woild 
appear to be foolhardy. Most gre ip 
writing companies have been asked 
to quote on these plans and a go id 
number are now in effect. There \ ill 
unquestionably be further expe-i- 
mentation, doubtless using arran; 
ments not presently contemplated. 
I think it is safe to say that there is 
enough interest in application of the 
co-insurance principle to the smaller 
claims to assure that we will know 
before long whether the deductille 
is likely to become a feature com- 
monly found in group hospital ex- 
pense coverage. 


OOS 


report 


The friendly people who live in the "Provident 
States" like our personal, human way of doing 
business. This human touch is a genuine asset to 
our field force and to the Company. We shall 
always strive to keep it. 


There are opportunities for qualified men, who want 
success with the Provident, in the “Provident 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice President 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Michigan Supreme Court Construes 

Total and Permanent Disability Clause 

in Policy in Regard to "Retired Busi- 
nessman" or Actual Disability. 


The assured was an undertaker 
in St. Johns, Clinton County, Michi- 
gan, a small town with a population 
of about five thousand. He entered 
this business in 1923 and continued 
to do most of his own work until 
his son became a licensed embalmer 
and helped in the business. In 1939 
the insured was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident, sustaining damages 
to his vertebrae and ribs. He de- 
veloped bony arthritis which grew 
progressively worse and was _ per- 
manent and very painful. The tech- 
nical diagnosis of his illness was 
termed hypertrophic arthritis. He 
could not continue his daily work 
of embalming and lifting due to his 
condition. 

About 1939 the insured purchased 
some farms and after holding the 
farms for several years sold them. 
Since 1947 insured engaged in no 
gainful occupation and did no prac- 
tical work except to act as a bank 
director and look after his invest- 
ments. He constantly suffered pain 
and his doctor testified that his disa- 
bility was total and permanent and 
that he could not perform any sub- 
stantial part of the undertaking 
business, nor could he perform any 
work for remuneration. 

The insured had purchased four 
policies of insurance from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, three in the principal sum 
of $1,000 and the fourth in the prin- 
cipal sum of $10,000. All the poli- 
cies generally provided that in the 
event of total and permanent disa- 
ility the insured would receive $10 
per month for each $1,000 of the 
«mount of insurance payable and 


or March, 1954 


that waiver of premiums would be 
in effect if the insured was totally 
and permanently disabled. In the 
first three policies for $1,000 the 
pertinent portion, in brief, read: 
“permanently disabled or . inca- 
pacitated to such an extent that he 

is rendered wholly and per- 
manently unable to . perform 
any work for any kind of compensa- 
tion of financial value,” and the latter 
policy provided “to such an extent 
as to be incapacitated from engaging 
in any occupation for remuneration 
or profit.” 

The insured, just prior to his 
sixtieth birthday, which was October 
25, 1949, filed claim with the com- 
pany for total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits under the policies 
alleging the commencement of said 
disability in August 1948. Also the 
policies provided that if the insured 
was past sixty and became disabled 
that no benefits would be payable. 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great: American Reserve Insurance Co. 


The insurance company denied 
liability and the insured filed suit 
and trial was had to the court with- 
out the intervention of a jury. The 
trial court found that the plaintiff 
was by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence permanently and totally dis- 
abled and entitled to recover under 
the disability benefits of the policies. 

On the appeal to the Michigan 
Supreme Court the defendant insur- 
ance company contended that the 
plaintiff insured was actually not 
permanently and totally disabled as 
he had been going to California 
every winter, driving his own auto- 
mobile part of the time, and that he 
sold some of his farm property at a 
profit in 1947, that he acted as bank 
director and continued to attend 
Rotary, lodge and church, and that 
he did light manual work. The de- 
fendant generally made claim that 
the insured was “a retired business- 
man and not permanently and totally 
disabled.” 


The trial court in its charge stated 
that there are three theories of judi- 
cial holdings concerning this type 
of fact situation. The appellate court 
quoting from the said charge listed 
the theories as follows: 

“The first group construes these 
terms in a strict or literal way. This 
construction would mean that one 
must be absolutely helpless to re- 
cover. 

“The second theory gives the policy 
a liberal interpretation and makes 
the definition of ‘permanently and 
totally disabled’ to apply to the in- 
sured’s occupation. 

“The third group is the qualified or 
intermediate construction. The in- 
termediate group of authorities holds 
that such insuring phrase means a 
disability that prevents the insured 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


from following any substantial or 
remunerative occupation, or from 
doing any labor for which he is 
qualified mentally and physically and 
by which he is able to earn a liveli- 
hood.” 

The upper court also reviewed the 
law very thoroughly, citing numer- 
ous examples of previous holdings 
wherein policy provisions and facts 
similar to the one herein were de- 
cided. 

In the Starling v. Supreme Coun- 
cil Royal Templars of Temperance 
case, the plaintiff prevailed in a suit 
wherein he alleged that he was 
stricken with paralysis. The policy 
stated that the paralysis must be so 
extensive as to produce absolute 
disability to follow any avocation 
and which is conclusively permanent. 
The court in that case correctly 
charged the jury that a man may 
carry a bucket of coal or may carry 
a stick of wood, or perhaps may run 
a lawnmower over a lawn, but this 
in itself will not necesarily show 
that he is competent to follow some 
avocation. Further it is not conclu- 
sive evidence that a man can follow 
an avocation even though he may 
work a few moments or a few 
months. 

In Turner vs. Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York, a real estate 
dealer and money lender slipped and 
fell, dislocating his shoulder. The 
insured admitted that he went to his 





office every day during his disability 
but did not do any work, he had a 
man do his work for him. The upper 
court affirmed the judgment for the 
plaintiff. 

In the Hohn v. Inter-State Casu- 
alty Co., case a barber slipped and 
wrenched his back. The next day he 
went late to his place of business and 
did some work, but not as much as 
usual. The ensuing week he visited 
his shop each day, occasionally doing 
a little work. The jury found for the 
plaintiff and the upper court af- 
firmed that verdict. 

In the Hoffman v. Michigan 
Home & Hospital Association case, 
the plaintiff admitted that during 
the time of his disability he had left 
home and was not really continu- 
ously confined to his home, but a 
majority of the upper court af- 
firmed the judgment for the plain- 
tiff. 

This court holds that in the in- 
stant case the trial court’s opinion 
was proper, although the question 
involved troublesome issues of law 
and fact but that the evidence here 
does not clearly preponderate in a 
direction opposite to the findings of 
the trial court, and that court cor- 
rectly applied the law. Ebert v. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America. 
(CCA 1 Life Cases (2d) 537. 
Michigan Supreme Court, No. 49.) 


Counsel : 
Leo W. Corkin, National Bank 
Bldg., St. Johns, Mich. Thomas L. 
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must take the current when it serves he sé 
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Foresighted aggressive men recognize in the broad expansion program of the 


National Old Line, their opportunity of a lifetime . . 
participate in a most unusual growth development 
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to share in the outstanding success of one of the fastest growing companies 
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Munson, Dykema, Jones and Wheat 
2746 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, 
Michigan 

for plaintiff 


Cook, Michelson & Hoffman, Gilbert 
Y. Rubenstein, 1526 Mott Founda- 
tion Bldg., Flint, Michigan 

for defendant. 


FINANCING OF AGENTS 


GENCY FINANCING EXPERTS from 
A: dozen or more companies 
participated freely in a compensation 
forum, following the final general 
session of the Life Insurance Agericy 
Management Association’s annual 
meeting. The following six qu:s- 
tions were discussed : 


(1) What is our compensation prob- 
lem? 

S. C. H. Taylor, superintendent 
of agencies, Sun Life of Canaca, 
said it was “to develop a philosophy 
that will fit our own particular pro)- 
lem.” Commenting on his own com- 
pany’s practice, Chauncey Brown, 
director of agency finance, Mutual 
Benefit, said that “selection, train- 
ing, and financing are all respon- 
sibilities of the general agent.” He 
cited difficulties in advance financing 
of an agent, among them: the debt 
created ; lack of capital of the gen- 
eral agent; results to the company. 


(2) Where does financing fit into a 
recruiting program? How does fi- 
nancing help recruit? 

“Financing should be the last 
thing in any recruiting program,” 
Carl A. Peterson, assistant to the 
president, North American Life & 
Casualty, stated. In holding our 
inducements of “$500 a month f 
nancing” or any specific figure, M: 
Peterson said, “we are inviting tl 
wrong kind of man and we ar 
minimizing our commission for: 
of compensation.” Robert A. Pa: 
ish, superintendent of agencies, Co1 
necticut General, seconded Mr. Pe 
erson: “When we start to think « 
attracting men to our business | 
financing, we're on  dangerows 
ground. Ours is a commission bus 
ness! If overemphasized, financin: 
can lead to the downgrading of our 
field force.” 


(3) How has the training allow- 
ance permitted under Section 213 
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afiected company thinking on fi- 
naucing new agents? 

\lilton J. Goldberg, assistant su- 
perintendent, agency department, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
reported on an informal survey in- 
dicating most companies are going 
to the New York department with 
injividual. plans. “It is too early 
to know if any specific pattern is 
emerging,” Mr. Goldberg reported. 
He pointed out that the training al- 
lowance permitted by Section 213 
must be considered under the over- 
all limitations of the law. 


(4) What should our 
toward the debt of a 
agent? Should we 
even on our books? 
criminate against a 
agent ? 

Robert J. Ardison, director of 
field service, Massachusetts Mutual, 
said that life insurance soon won't be 
able to compete with other industries 
if “we don’t do something to bring 
men in on a sound basis.” Financing 
is needed, he added. “The big thing 
about the change in the law,” Mr. 
Ardison said, “is that it allows us 
to take a more liberal attitude 
toward indebtedness.” ‘‘We first 
sell a man on the business,” Eu- 
gene B. Rogers, agency vice pres- 
ident, Mutual Service Life, told the 
forum, “but we also say at the start 
that there will likely be a debt. 
When we take men off financing, 
we make it possible for them to 
wipe out the debt themselves. We 
give them terms to pay it back. For 
example, we write off the debt if 
a man maintains a certain standard 
of production and we give a man 
credit if he or his wife bring a 
recruit into the business.” 
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(5) What are the pros and cons to 
various approaches to validation? 
( Validation was defined as the proc- 
ess of determining whether an agent 
can be continued in a_ particular 
financing plan.) 

Herbert C. Skiff, second vice 
president, Phoenix Mutual, said his 
company “does not finance against 
production alone, but against a 
nan’s indication of his potential in 
the business.” Mr. Skiff said his 
company “looks at financing as a 
means of buying time to complete 
training and get established and this 
‘oes not necessarily find its expres- 
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It’s Easy to Attract 
and Train New Agents 
In Half The Time 





.»- WITH LAFAYETTE’S 


“SLIDE RULE” 
ANNUITY BUILDER 


.. says H. P. Means, prominent general agent, South Bend, Indiana. 
You, too, can benefit greatly with Lafayette Life’s modern sales tools. 
The “slide rule” annuity builder, for example, is so easy to use that 
anyone can catch on in a few minutes. No out-moded rate books to 
fumble through; every figure is available instantly. This gives agents 
the needed confidence and makes sales easier. The sales-talk “prompter™ 
(attractive, fully-illustrated 20-page book) is another valuable tool 
which assures the new agent that he will cover a// essential points in 
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logical order... helps both old and 
new agents sell prospects with con- 
vincing visual aids. Investigate to- 
day. It will pay you to learn more 
about Lafayette Life and the valu- 
able tools it has to offer. Write in 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Director 
of Agencies... 


he Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Missoun, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Michigan, Illinois, Tennessee, Virginia, and adjacent states. 





ironclad actuarial for- 
Another point of view was 
expressed by Chauncey Brown who 
said that Mutual Benefit uses a 
fixed production validation sched- 
ule. He said: “We feel the man 
who is financed at $400 should pro- 
duce four times as much as a man 
financed at $100.” R. Radcliffe 
Massey, vice president, John Han- 
cock, said his company is trying to 
“put some sort of training valida- 
tion in effect along with financial 
validation.” 


sion in an 
mula.” 


(6) How much should we invest to 
get the man we want? 


W. C. Brudi, superintendent of 
agencies, Lincoln National, con- 
cluded that a man’s potential should 
be the guide to his financing amount, 
not his past income and budget 
needs. He said he did not believe 
the same time limit should be set 
for all men. “Move each man to 
commission as soon as_ possible,” 
was Mr. Brudi’s advice. In answer 
to the question on fairness between 
financed and nonfinanced men, Mr. 
Brudi said: “Does the merchant 
give you dividends to pay your bills 
promptly?” He added: “Our job 
should be to build men, not purchase 
them.” 
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Cost Reductions in Wire Communi- 
cations by Roy Stone. 

Based on the accumulation of 
more than 30 years’ experience, 
fifteeen of which were spent in the 
Bell System, this book meets in 
simplified terminology the demand 
for data in printed form to point 
the way to more economic telephone 
and telegraph costs. It is not in- 
tended as a complete treatise on 
electrical communications but is de- 
signed rather for the library of the 
office manager, communications su- 
pervisor or manager, service super- 
intendent, teletype operator, person- 
nel director or methods and planning 
director. 

An idea of the scope of the book 
may be obtained from the chapter 
headings which include ‘‘Telephone 
Service for the Small Business 
Man,” “Telephone Service for the 
Medium Size Business,” and “Tele- 
phone Service in Big Business.” 
Also chapter headings cover such 
subjects as “Toll and Long Distance 
Expense,” “The Telephone Room 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


and Operator Training” and “Pri- 
vately-owned Systems.” 

Approximately 350 pages, $10 
per copy; published by the Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1140 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, Boston 20, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Principles of Insurance and Related 
Government Benefits for Service Per- 
sonnel by Associates in the Social 
Sciences, U. S. Military Academy. 

Described as completely impartial, 
this book is concerned only with the 
needs of the officer and enlisted man 
for the protection of his dependents 
in the event of his death and his need 
for income for himself and his fam- 
ily during his lifetime. Eleven chap- 
ters cover such topics as life insur- 
ance principles; the principle of the 
reserve plan of premium payments ; 
life insurance organizations; stock 
and mutual companies; dividends 
and their meaning and sources; the 
structure of the contract and similar 
subjects. 





198 pages, $1.50 per copy; pub- 
lished by the Miltary Service Pub- 
lishing Company, Telegraph Press 
Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


1954 R & R Tax Handbook edited 
by Edwin H. White, J.S.D., C.L.U, 

This handbook is designed speci'i- 
cally for the purpose of answering 
tax questions such as those life ‘n- 
surance men will meet regarding 
taxes affecting their business. It 
should be of special interest to age: ts 
due to the greater interest in tix 
matters this year resulting in te 
change in the tax law effective in 
January. The handbook is a compact 
guide for income, estate and giit 
taxation of life insurance, annuiti:s, 
endowments and accident and hea ‘th 
insurance proceeds. 

175 pages, $1.55 per copy, with 
lower prices for quantities; pu)- 
lished by the Insurance Research & 
Review Service, Incorporated, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis ? 
Indiana. 
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(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal roserve life com- 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
¥ Established Territories in the 


Y Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 30 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 
Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


R. D. Lowry, 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $82,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . 


. . Policies in 


force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal | 
contract, and up-to-date training and service | 
facilities—for those qualified. 4 


os . 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR 


The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers . . . 


Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with the Home Office 
Top First Year Commissions 
Vested Renewal Commissions 
Bonus Renewals For Production 


Standard and Special Policies 


Available Ages 0 To 65 

Standard And Sub-Standard 

Participating And Non Participating 
Coupons And Return Premium 
Testimonials From Our Own Policyholders 
Dividends Currently Accumulate At 4% 


Financial Strength 


Over $1,363,000.00 Capital And Surplus 
$118.50 Of Assets For Every $100.00 Liability 
Now In Our 24th Year 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


OUR 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


Write To: P. E. RYAN, Supervisor of Agents 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 





OF CHICAGO 





C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 








Excellent Territory Available In California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


1300 Grant Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


idaho, 
Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 








SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


. THE FIFTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR summer workshop gradu- 
ate training courses are being made 
possible by the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education. This 
year scholarships are being made 
available to more than three hun- 
dred and thirty high school teachers 
and other educators at eight leading 
universities throughout the country. 
These scholarships, awarded by the 
sponsoring universities and made 
possible by grants to them from the 
Institute of Life Insurance, are made 
to qualified educators in order to 
encourage better teaching of money 
management and financial security 
in schools and colleges. ° 

As has been the practice in the 
past, each university will follow its 
own program and curriculum but 
all of them will offer lectures and 
discussion periods in addition to 
extensive laboratory work. All par- 
ticipants successfully completing 
these courses will receive academic 
‘redits towards a graduate degree. 

At each workshop, a limited num- 
ver of scholarships is being made 
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available to “teams” from individual 
school systems. The universities are 
encouraging teams consisting of one 
or two classroom teachers, a super- 
visor, and perhaps a principal or 
superintendent, in the belief that 
such a group can do more to intro- 
duce a community-wide program of 
instruction than can an individual 
classroom teacher. 

Those awarded scholarships wiil 
receive intensive instruction in such 
diverse subjects as income sources, 
budgeting, banking services, life in- 
surance, general insurance, Social 
Security, savings programs, personal 
taxes, borrowing and buying on 
credit, home ownership, investments, 
and other phases of financial training 
of interest to American youth today. 
In addition, participants will work 
on special materials to aid them in 
classroom instruction or in the de- 
velopment of local financial security 
education projects. 

Information regarding the work- 
shops may be obtained from R. Wil- 
fred Kelsey, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Family Financial Security 
Education, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


POPULATION INCREASE 


ITH AN INCREASE of more 
W than 2,700,000 people in 1953, 
the United States recorded the larg- 
est annual population gain in its 
history, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company statisticians report. 
In the past eight years the population 
has increased more than twenty mil- 
lions; just prior to 1946 it took 
seventeen years to produce an in- 
crease of this size. This recent 
population gain, the statisticians ob- 
serve, exceeds by one third the entire 
present population of Canada. 
Every age group has contributed 
to the population growth, but pre- 
school children show the largest gain. 
Since 1940, the number of children 
under five has increased by about 
two thirds, compared with a rise of 
one fifth in the total population. 
These youngsters now constitute 
eleven percent of the population, 
compared with eight percent in 1940. 
The people at ages 65 and over 
have increased by nearly fifty per- 
cent since 1940, and now total about 
thirteen and one-half millions, or 
more than 8% of the population. 
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EW LIFE INSURANCE protection 
N=. added for the American 
people at a faster rate during 1953 
than ever before in history. New 
purchases were $39,700,000,000, and 
at the end of the year there were 
90,000,000 policyholders with $304,- 
400,000,000 of insurance in force. 
The increase in insurance in force 


was $28,000,000,000. 


Purchases of new life insurance 
were 15% greater than in the pre- 
ceding year, with the largest gain in 
amount being achieved in ordinary, 
and the largest percentage gain in 
group. 


One negative factor to be placed 
against these positive gains is the 
fact that the aggregate insurance in 
force represents a much smaller ratio 
to personal income than was the 
case fifteen to twenty years ago. 
Insurance in force today would have 
to be twice as great as it is to main- 
tain the ratio of the earlier period. 


Greater Payments 


Payments by companies to the 
American people were $4,485,000,- 
000, or $340,000,000 greater than 
in 1952. Death payments are esti- 
mated at $1,975,000,000, the largest 
total in history, and $140,000,000 
above 1952. This was despite the 
relatively unchanged death ate. 
Payments to living policyholders 
were $2,510,000,000, $200,000,000 
greater than the year before, and 
56% of total payments. 


Premiums paid for life insurance 
and annuities were $8,945,000,000, 
an increase of $625,000,000. More 
life insurance was owned per dollar 
of premium than ten to fifteen years 
ago, due largely to the widening use 
of group and term insurance. 


Policy reserves increased $4,400,- 
000,000 in 1953 to an aggregate of 
$67 ,000,000,000. Total assets of all 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
panies were estimated at $78,600,- 
000,000 at the end of the year, an 
increase of $5,225,000,000. 


In addition to the approximately 
$5,000,000,000 available as new capi- 


tal funds from the increase in assets, 
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1953 RECORDS 


a greater amount became available 
from maturities, refinancings, or re- 
placement of old investments, mak- 
ing a total of $14,000,000,000 for in- 
vestment during the year. 


Of this, $5,000,000,000 was in- 
vested in the securities of business 
and industry—total at year-end $34,- 
875,000,000, a rise of $3,230,000,000 
(10%). These business and indus- 
trial securities were 44% of total 
assets of life companies, compared 
with 43.1% in the previous year. 


Mortgages, largely on homes, ac- 
counted for $4,250,000,000 of 1953 
new investments. On January 1 
mortgage holdings were $23,300,- 
000,000, a net rise of $2,050,000,000, 
of 10% in the year. Mortgage hold- 
ings were 29.7% of total assets, com- 
pared with 29% the year before. 


United States government secu- 
rities were $9,800,000,000, or 12.5% 
of life assets, a decline of $450,000,- 
000 in the year. 


Real estate holdings exceeded $2,- 
000,000,000 for the first time since 
1940, with the increase in the year 
being $120,000,000, largely through 
the acquisition of commercial and 
industrial rental property. 


Health 


The health record was excellent 
last year. The death rate for life 
insurance policyholders was little 
changed from 1952’s 6.4 per 1,000, 
which compares with 7.5 ten years 
ago and 10 forty years ago. There 
were 100,000 fewer deaths among 
policyholders than there would have 
been if the health level of ten years 
ago still prevailed. 


The death rate for the population 
was 9.6 per 1,000, or about the same 
as in the preceding year, according 
to the Metropolitan. This was the 
sixth year in which the country’s 
death rate was below 10 per 1,000. 
The outstanding feature of the year’s 
health record was the largest reduc- 
tion in the mortality from tubercu- 
losis—under 13 per 100,000 of the 
population and a decline of close to 
a fourth from the preceding year. 

Accidents claimed 94,000 lives in 
the United States during 1953, about 





2,000 fewer than in 1952, for the 
first decrease in four years. The ac- 
cident toll continues heavy, how- 
ever, with only the cardiovascular 
diseases and cancer responsible for 
a greater number of deaths. Motor 
vehicle fatalities in 1953 totaled 38, 
000, according to the Metropolitan. 


(Credit is due to the Institute of 
Life Insurance for much of the 
above data, especially those relatiig 
to insurance production and invest- 
ment. ) 


DIABETICS 


XPECTATION OF LIFE among dla- 

betics has increased  substan- 
tially as a result of progress in the 
medical control of the disease and 
the introduction of insulin therapy, 
the Metropolitan Life Insuratice 
Company’s statisticians report. 


Analysis by the statisticians of the 
experience among many thousands 
of diabetics treated at the Joslin 
Clinic in Boston shows that no less 
than thirty-five percent of recenily 
deceased patients had lived twenty 
years or more after the onset of the 
disease, and that the list of causes 
of death is becoming more and more 
like that among nondiabetics. 


Diabetic coma, which before in- 
sulin was the major cause of death 
among diabetics, was responsible for 
only one percent of recent deaths. 
Death from infection, likewise, has 
been reduced to minor importance 
in the total mortality among dia- 
betics, reflecting the generally im- 
proved condition of persons with 
the disease and the benefits derived 
from the use of the antibiotics and 
chemotherapy. 


A major proportion of the deatl:s 
was accounted for by heart disease 
of the coronary type, a condition 
which occurs earlier and develo) 
faster in diabetics than in nondi:- 
betics. The second largest caus< 
accounting for nearly one eighth f 
the deaths, was renal disease. 


“The over-all picture shows a /.:r 
better survival experience than ws 
the case two decades ago,” the stat- 
isticians observe. “Further gaivs 
are in prospect as patients beneiit 
from research into the disease and 
into insulin, and from advances in 
the field of medicine generally.” 
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GROWTH: INSURANCE 
FORCE PAST 10 YEARS 


1953 The Phoenix Mutual 
spec presents the highlights 
$1,016 432,000 of the 103"¢ 
1943) = =ANNUAL REPORT 


$751,579,000 


GROWTH IN ASSETS 


Nineteen fifty-three was an outstanding milestone in the 
IN 10 YEARS 


one hundred three years of the company. Purchases of life insurance 
were the highest on record and amounted to $138,195,000. 
This is a gain of 11% over 1952, the previous best year .... 
Insurance in force increased $78,140,000—the largest gain for any year. 
This brings the total insurance in force to $1,318,423,000 .. .. 
Premium income also set a new record, totaling $53,076,000 for 
the year .... Growth in assets was $34,134,000, bringing the 
total to $641,408,000 . . . . Benefits becoming payable to policyholders 


and beneficiaries were the largest for any year and totaled $34,163,000. 
. $641,408,000 


. $477,891,000 





. $330,872,000 ASSETS 


BENEFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


* poi “8 5 191,978,595 
AND BENEFICIARIES PAST 10 YRS Seta core ae vate 
9,125,022 
27,535,238 
4,110,179 
5,254,706 
7,555,608 
$641,108,640 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves for Insureace and Ananiti : $472,094,944 
Polieyholder Funds at Interest. ccceccc-- 107,312,289 
Reserves for Dividends Payable tm 1954.00.00... $741,434 
Incomplete Claims 1,715,811 
Reserves for Taxes and Miscell 11,981,759 
er. and Security Hea — ‘ 9,991,191 















































$608,837,428 
$2,571,212 


$641,408,640 
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DIRECTORS 
Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean, Sch. of Bus. Ad., Univ. of Conn. Bensamin L. Howtanr, President 
Auterton F. Brooks, President, James C. Hutzert, President, Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Southern New England Telephone Company D. Gorpon Hunter, Vice President and Agency Manager 
Artuur M. Courens, Former President, Eucene A. Kincman, Attorney, Edwards & Angell, Providence, R. I. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company Joun R. Larus, Vice President and Actuary 
Joun R. Cook, President, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Company Frank D. Layton, Chairman of the Board, National Fire Insurance Company 
Cuartes Weties Gross, Attorney, Gross, Hyde & Williams Geonce C. Lonc, Jn., Director, The Phoenix (Fire) Insurance Company 
Maynaro T. Hazen, Trust Counselor, Hersert S. Murpny, President, Mechanics Savings Bank 
Hartford National Bank & Trust Company Geonce S. Stevenson, President, New Haven Savings Bank 


Advisory Board 


Leon P. Broapuurst, Retired Chairman of the Board, Phoenix State Bank and Trust Company ® 





Henaey A. Perkins, Professor Emeritus, Trinity College 


PHOEVIN WUTUUL LEPE TVSURAVGE COMPUVE 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


for March, 1954 
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* 18% above 1952. Assets of $80,552,976 exceed liabilities, except Co 
* 50% al 195] capital funds, by 8.79% —an extra margin of safety Do 
: above 1951. : tt : ; : cree 
Bat cn which ranks Continental American very high among me 
- ° YY a = . ceed 
oes » les Fiala Ca beeeaiccrin cae tne 
Insurance in Force the strongest of the leading life insurance companies. 
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* Total insurance in force: $296,339,521. Expansion timo 
ora: , , During 1953, Continental American’s sales and serv- at tk 

* 1953 increase larger than in any previous year. ; ine ; a a 
: ice facilities were further expanded. The Company agen 
Large Average Policy Size enlarged its territory to include the State of Florida, a 


. ; and six new agencies were established at key points ial 
* The appeal of Continental American contracts to in our territory. Bonk 
substantial buyers of life insurance is indicated by j pa 
the continued increase in size of new policies and Our Greatest Year in cl 
size of policies in force. The year 1953—truly an outstanding year in Con- by 
* Average new policy $9,308. tinental American’s history- was marked by the a 
# Average policy in force $6,170. achievements of our Field Organization. The record at I 


volume of new insurance and the quality of the Kell 
service they rendered to our policyowners is a tribute N. 
to all of them. of t 
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December 31, 1953 8 
oe ASSETS LIABILITIES Cro 
U.S. Government . . . $19,081,673.83 23.7% Insurance and Annuity Reserves. . $70,141,919.00 vest 

Canadian Government and The amount which with interest and 
Provincial. .... 397.814.69 5 aren Sgr ag will pay all future 
" y ’ venefits as they mature. . 
as ae and 284,494.66 3 ee ee a 158,083.87 “7 
| 9 ° . ‘or claims not yet completed o 
Utility... .. 11) #12,373;517.71 15.4 a sn ‘ 
Railroad. ....... 303,434.94 A Prepaid Premiums and Interest . . 1,781,180.00 
Industrial. ...... 838,636.66 1.0 Policy an — in 1954 . 1,013,402.71 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1954 . . 264,700.00 Co 
Total Bonds. . . . . . . $33,279,572.49 41.3% Camtin : ee 
y gency Reserves He 
Preferred and Required by Law ....... 163,367.00 } (fo 
Guaranteed Stocks . . . _1,373,010.00 1.7 All Other Liabilities . . . 2... 218,741.21 } 
Common Stocks .... . 161,032.00 e - TorTaL LIABILITIES, ; ' 
First Mortgage Loans. . . 38,379,061.71 47.6 Except Capitan . . . $74,041,393.79 
Home Office Property. . . 644,864.27 8 Capital Stock . . . $ 637,530.00 
Liens Secured by Vaieaneer Contin- 
Policy Reserves. . . 5,131,005.44 6.4 gency Reserves. .  1,025,000.00 
Cash in Banks and in Office _1,584,430.29 2.0 Surplus... .. . 4,849,052.41 — 6,511,582.41 


. ToraL. . . . . . $80,552,976.20 100.0% i i eT 


Record Set for New Life Insurance Sales Financial Strength 


* 93% of all new insurance issued in policies of 
$5,000 or more. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Aetna Life: RK. S. Edwards, head of 
this company’s Chicago agency, has en- 
tered into partnership with associate 
general agent A. D. Stein. The agency will 
henceforth operate as R. S. Edwards & 
Co 

Douglas J. Alspaugh has been appointed 
assistant life advertising manager, suc- 
ceeding Charles R. Choquette, resigned. 


American Investors Life: John EF. Lat- 
timore has been appointed general agent 
at the newly established Houston, Texas 
agency at 2314 South Main St.; and Ben- 
nett F. Pollard named special representa- 
tive at the new Dallas office. 


Bankers Life & Casualty: Appointed: 
Francis E. Sammons Jr., agency director 
in charge of all commercial sales, assisted 
by agency secretary William P. Barrett, 
formerly manager at Cleveland; John R. 
Cottrell, western regional sales manager 
at Denver, Colo., assisted by Stanley E. 
Kelley, formerly manager at Albuquerque. 
N. Mex.; and Ralph Jacobson, manager 
of the newly established Spokane, Wash. 
office at 2323 North Monroe St.; and dis- 
trict manager Harland J. Moore named 
to head the new Seattle office at 4319 
Brooklyn Ave. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska: Dewcy F. 
Gruenhagen, formerly underwriting and 
institutional department manager of 
Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles in- 
vestment banking firm, has joined this 
company as second vice president, as- 
signed to the home office investment 
department. 


Business Men's Assurance: Appointed at 
respective offices: managers—T. J. Tom- 
linson (Shreveport, La.) and Robert E. 
Cook (Detroit); district managers—Berl 
Hewitt (Oakland, Calif.) and R. E. Meek 
(for the new Grand Rapids, Mich. office 
now being establishd). 


Central Standard: |W. Murdoch Stewart 
has been elected an actuary; and Robert 
W. Staton, formerly superintendent of 
agencies for the United States Life, named 
agency director. 


Connecticut General: John H. I. Schulz, 
formerly a district manager at Baltimore, 
has been promoted to manager at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Connecticut Mutual: Wayne B. Glasgow, 
formerly supervisor, has been named gen- 
eral agent at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding 
Norris Maffett, CLU, transferred to Phil 
clphia. General agent Maffett replaces 
late Vernon S. Mollenauer. 
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Crown Life: Appointed: J. D. Jamieson, 
mortgage vice president; /. M. Gilbert, 
agency vice president; H. W. Kinnear, 
mortgage superintendent; N. D. Campbell, 
FSA, actuary; J. E. Moore, FSA, comptrol- 
ler; and G. N. Watson, FSA, group man 
ager and actuary. 


Earls Agency, William T.: Milton L. 
Osgood, formerly Hillsboro district) man- 
ager for the Union Central Life, has joined 
this Cincinnati agency (representing the 
Mutual Benefit Life) as head of the newly 
created planning department. The plan- 
ning department is headquartered in this 
agency’s relocated offices at 311 Pike 
Street, Cincinnati. 


Empire Life (Canada): Head office ap- 
pointments: agency secretary—D. FE. 
Schlichter; assistant superintendents — ol 
agencies—A. W. Johnston and G. D. 
DeRé; supervisor of field service—H. A. 
Hallett; comptroller—E. W. Kaitting; 
assistant accountants—R. Baltruweit and 
J. R. Clark; and purchasing agent for the 
newly created purchasing & supply de- 
partment—E. Frost. 
Wiliam H. Merriam has joined 

company’s Toronto office as manager. 


this 


Franklin Life: William G. Blowers, tor- 
merly general agent at Johnstown, Pa., 
has been appointed regional sales director 
for northeastern Ohio, with headquarters 
at Cleveland. 

Newcomers to the Franklin ranks: Mor- 
gan C, Magness as Arkansas manager, and 
Edwin E. Hiner as area manager for 
Washington’s north central district, with 
headquarters at Wenatchee. Messrs. 
Magness and Hiner were formerly associ- 
ated with the Equitable Society and the 
Gibraltar Life, respectively. 


General American: Kenneth ] Green, 
formerly Illinois agency supervisor, has 
been appointed general agent at Belle- 
ville, Tl. 


Great-West Life: W. ]. Callahan Jr., 
formerly assistant group supervisor at De- 
troit, has been appointed group super- 
visor for Washington and Oregon, with 
headquarters in Seattle’s Vance Building. 

Other appointments: manager, pre- 
mium collections—W. P. Latournerie; ac- 
tuarial assistant—B. Popeski, FSA; and 
supervisor, branch office administration 
—Norman Powell. 


Guardian Life: Robert E. Waller has been 
appointed manager of the Richmond, Va. 
agency, succeeding Robert P. Quarles who 
has relinquished his managerial duties. 
Mr. Quarles continues with this agency 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


as associate manager, mainly 
personal clients. 

Jack Wells has been named manager {or 
the Wilmington agency; and Robert WU 
McCabe appointed 
accident & health. 


servicing 


agency assistant for 


Home Life of New York: Jolin IW. Lang 
don, formerly assistant manager, has been 
appointed agency field assistant. 


Indianapolis Life: Jewis P. Baird has 
been appointed general agent at Dallas, 
‘Texas, succeeding J. Howard Ardrey Jr., 
CLU, resigned. 


Jefferson Standard: Ben /. Culbertson, 
formerly with the John Hancock Mutual, 
has joined this company’s Cincinnati 
office as manager. 


Kansas City Life: Promoted: Patrick L. 
Humphrey, from associate actuary to actu- 
ary; J. T. Langston, from assistant secre- 
tary to assistant general counsel; L. J. 
Hale, assistant controller to coordinator; 
O. H. Christopher, conservation auditor 
to assistant secretary; Maurice R. Smith, 
regional agency supervisor to assistant 
superintendent of agencies; and Arthur 
L. Holmberg, supervisor of — servicing 
division, city investment department, to 
assistant treasurer. 


Knights of Columbus: Joseph F. Richter, 
formerly director of new council develop- 
ment, has been appointed director of this 
society’s agency department. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: \) 
pointed managers at respective districts: 
W. W. Thomas (Brownwood, Texas); C. 
P. Hodgens (Tuscaloosa, Ala.) and H. T. 
Ford (Gadsden, Ala.). 
ceeds T. W. Brents 
cause of ill health. 


Mr. Hodgens suc 
who has retired be- 


Life of Georgia: !V. Russell Smith has 
been promoted from home office training 
assistant to manager at Meridian, Miss., 
succeeding C. W. Tedder, transferred to 
Nashville, Tenn. as field supervisor; and 
R. H. Thomas advanced from staff man- 
ager at Columbia, Tenn. to district man- 
ager at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Appointed members of this company’s 
training staff: C. J. Hardy, J. P. Goolsby 
and Miles W. Dempsey, formerly staff 
managers at Daytona Beach, Fla., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. and Atlanta, Ga., respectively. 


Lincoln National: Shirley L. Scholer, for- 
merly divisional supervisor, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in charge of 
administration of the home office agency 
department. 





































































































































































NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





To aid our customers in getting full 
benefit from the many advantages of 
this valuable protection, Old Republic 
maintains ten regional offices with the 
most experienced service staff in the 
field of Consumer Credit Insurance. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
JAMES H. JARRELL, President 

Home Office, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
Brown-Marx Building 101 S. Burlington 
CHARLOTTE OMAHA 
Independence Building 4805 S. 24th St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Bell Building Russ Building 
DALLAS TULSA 
212 N. St. Paul Street American Air Bidg. 
DENVER WASHINGTON 


Colorado Building 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE SERVICE 








THE COMPANY 
BY THE GOLDEN GATE 










tte « Dome a quality 
job in a quality market 
...the West Coast...with 








working conditions ideal 
the year around...a great 
place to build a life 


insurance career! 


WEST COAST 
INSURANCE Ala> COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE » SAN FRANCISCO 


HARRY J. STEWART + PRESIDENT 


Manhattan Life: 
formerly head of the Home Life’s training 
department, has joined this company as 
superintendent of agencies, eastern divi- 
sion. 

Jack B. Glicker has been appointed 
brokerage supervisor of this company’s 


Frederick W. Loh, 


Campbell & Demarest Agency at New 
York City. 
Massachusetts Mutual: James Green- 


wood and Stevens L. Shea have been ap- 
pointed personnel secretary and planning 
secretary, respectively; Ralph A. Robbins 
named manager of the index department, 
succeeding Warren E. Jewett; and Bruce 
M. Bender appointed district group repre- 
sentative at Los Angeles. 

William J. Nelson Jr. has been advanced 
from associate general agent to general 
agent at Chicago’s Earl C. Jordan Agency. 


Midland Mutual: At the home office, Carl 
F. Woodmansee has been advanced from 
special agency assistant to assistant man- 
ager of agencies; and Richard D. Metcalf, 
William F. Timm and David J. Trasin 
named junior officers. 


Minnesota Mutual: Fosier M. Grose Jr. 
and Wayne O. Weaver, partners of the 
Weaver & Grose general insurance agency, 
have been appointed general agents at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. John L. Deters, formerly 
with the Northwestern Mutual Life, is 
manager of the Pittsburgh agency’s life 
insurance department. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Stuart A. Monroe, 
formerly director of field supervision, has 
been assigned new duties as co-general 
agent with Bruce Parsons, CLU, at Chi- 
cago (Parsons-Monroe Agency). 

Appointed: directors of field supervision 
—Wilbur E. Hintz and Robert H. Stevens; 
assistant manager, renewal department— 
Francis L. Murden; mathematical assistant 
—Kenneth Patton; and general agent, 
Harrisburg Agency—Lee Clark. 

Thomas J. Munn, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the United 
States Life, has joined this company as 
assistant director of field personnel, in 
charge of brokerage throughout the 
United States. 


Mutual of New York: Richard T. Borah 
has been appointed to the sales depart- 
ment’s field training staff. And Miss Mary 
Flanagan advanced from assistant editor 
to editor of this company’s monthly pub- 
lication, “Points”. 


Mutual Trust Life: Elected: V. E. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant vice president; Charles 
H. Keifer, director of agency finance; J. 
Evans Whiting, director of agency produc- 
tion; Charles E. Yorke, agency secretary; 
and Stuart D. Hecox, director of sales 
training. 


Naional Life Assurance of Canada: 
Howard Moffat has been appointed vice 
president and superintendent of agencies. 


National Life of Vermont: Appointed: 
Dr. Harry L. Colombo, medical director; 
Dr. Murdo G. MacDonald, assistant med- 
ical director; Dr. Ellsworth L. Amidon, 
medical consultant; and Kirtland J. Keve, 
CLU, assistant superintendent of agencies 
in charge of training. 


New England Mutual: John T. Callihan, 





formerly a fieldman and pension engineer 


with Boston’s Gene Hays agency, has 
been assigned to the home office agency 
department. 


New York Life: Edward T. Gill, former\, 
in charge of the Syracuse group office, has 
been appointed assistant district super 
visor in charge of New York City’s up 
town group office at 290 Madison Avenue 

Joseph C. Ledgerwood, formerly associ- 
ate manager at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
has been named manager of the newlh 
established El Paso, Texas office, with 
Lindsey S$. Boone as cashier. 

The Trenton, N. J. office has been re 
located at 15 West Front St. 


Northeastern Life: Mrs. Annetia C. Cre 
has been appointed home office represent 
ative for this comparative infant (orn 
June, 1952). Mrs. Cree is mainly assivned 
to the sales promotion of this comp.ny’s 
recently-introduced special policy foi 
women. The new policy contains th 
same provisions as those found in th 
preferred whole life contract for ‘men 
with one notable exception: women 
buyers from ages 10 to 60 are civen 
special rates on policies in $5,000 inini 
mum amounts. 


Northwestern Life: Phil M. McLeoc has 
been advanced from agency supervisor to 
superintendent of agencies. 


Occidental of California: Norma: 
Brandt and Kelly H. Stevens have jeen 
appointed assistant counsels; Rober! 4 
Brown named assistant brokerage man 
ager at Washington, D. C.; and J. Leonard 
Eskelin, CLU, formerly assistant manager 
at Seattle, appointed general agent at 
Boise, Idaho. 

Appointed general agents at newly 
established offices: Earl J. Christy (Dear- 
born, Mich.) and James F. Martin (¥lor 
ence, S. C.). 

At Los Angeles, G. George Snyder and 
John A. Eek have been appointed regional 
group managers for the newly established 
San Diego offices (Bank of America Build 
ing) and the Detroit offices respectively. 
Dal Stanecki, formerly an agent for the 
Equitable of Iowa, has joined this com 
pany’s Milwaukee office as assistant man- 
ager. 


~ 


Pacific Mutual: Home office appoint 
ments: Joseph J. Stall, assistant secretary 
group insurance department; A. N. Cul 
ling, CLU, director of the newly created 
policyowner services, administering the af 
fairs of the renewal and policy paymcnts 
departments; E. Eugene Brown, mana:er, 
renewal department; Richard D. Dotts, 
manager, planning and coordinating de 
partment; and Eric Ledger, manager, })0l- 
icy payments department. Mr. Stal! is 
succeeded as manager of the Los Ang les 
group office by J. Frank Todd, whe in 
turn is replaced as assistant manager by 
H. Eugene Reynolds. 

Herbert L. Sutton, formerly manage: of 
the policy issue department, has been «p- 
pointed personnel director, succeeding ‘he 
late Richard K. Frank. 


Paul Revere Life: Robert Allen has |cen 
named group sales and service superv'>0r, 
succeeding Craig W. Stewart who has heen 
assigned mew supervisory duties at 
Seattle’s Henderson Agency. 





Penn Mutual: Appointed: superintendents 
of agencies—Urban F. Quirk and George 
A, Bennington, III; director of new organ- 
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jizaion—Edmund M. Randolph; agency 
secretary—Matthew P. Gallagher; and 
assistant financial secretary—Ralph  F. 
Miller. Mr. Bennington is succeeded as 
general agent for the Oklahoma City 
Agency by Sylvester F. Riebel. 

Hugh §S. Betis Jr. and Raymond J. 
Flyin have been appointed general agents 
at Minneapolis, Minn. and Syracuse, N. Y., 
respectively; and Wayne E. Dorman, CLU, 
named associate general agent for Wash- 
ingion, D. C.’s Marr Agency. 


Prudential: Sidney A. Kent, CLU, and 
Calyle P. Ruhl, formerly manager at 
Duiois, Pa., have been appointed exec- 
utive director and director of agencies, 
respectively, for the Mid-America set-up. 
M. B. Bay, CLU, formerly assistant man- 
ager, succeeds Mr. Kent as manager of the 
Chicago Agency, henceforth operating as 
M. B. “Mit” Bay & Associates. 

Other consummations “devoutly to be 
wished’: a new office yet to be established 
somewhere in the Evanston-Wilmette-Des 
Plaines area, with Alfred A. Gliemi, also 
an erstwhile assistant manager at Chicago, 
as manager; and reorganization of the 
Don K. Alford & Associates agency which 
will devote its activities exclusively to 
brokerage business—consequently, mem- 
bers of the Alfred staff not engaged in 
brokerage operations will be transferred 
to a newly formed sales office headed by 
William G. Loventhal, who will be pro- 
moted from an assistant managership in 
the Robert J. Murphy & Associates agency. 

Warren H. Richmond Jr., CLU, has 
been advanced from staff manager to 
manager at the recently expanded Hicks- 
ville, Long Island (N. Y.) office; and 
Waller P. Scott and J. Moreton Bayley, 
CLU, named to head the Shamokin, Pa. 
and Newburgh, N. Y. district offices, re- 
spectively. Mr. Scott succeeds Robert R. 
Piatt, transferred to Allentown, Pa. 

John B. MacDonald, CLU, has been 
named to head the newly established 
Long Island agency at 260 Front St., 
Hempstead, serving Nassau and Suffolk 
counties. 

Managers appointed on the west coast: 
Harold D. Hamm and C. Howard Minser, 
for the newly established Salem, Ore. and 
Tucson, Ariz. agencies, respectively; and 
Donald C. Thatcher (East Los Angeles), 
James S. Brasher (Sacramento), Wallace 
W. Guenther (Beverly Hills), and Maxwell 
J. Patterson (Peninsula district, San Fran 
cisco). Manager Alvin E. Thomas has 
been transferred from San Mateo to Oak- 
land. 


Republic National: Elzie H. Jenkins has 
been named to head this company’s 
newly established and second Dallas, 
Texas office, headquartered at 263 Wynne- 
wood Village. 


Retail Credit Co.: Appointed managers 
of newly established Ohio offices: at Ports- 
mouth (930 Fourth St.), Clarence C. Rob- 
inson; and at Canton (315 Tuscarawas 
W.), H. Clinton Shaffer Jr. Both ap- 
pointees were formerly assistant managers; 
Mr. Robinson at Harrisburg and Mr. 
Shaffer at Detroit. 


Security Mutual of N. Y.: William J. 
Mendelsohn has joined this company’s 
Myron I. Specht Agency as supervisor, 
assigned to training and servicing Long 
Island (N. Y.) brokers. 


Southland Life: Field Scovell, formerly 


assistant vice president and director of 
asency expansion, has been named _as- 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
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L. ARBEIT J. RAYWID 
R. FONDILLER A. STAEHELI 
T. M. OBERHAUS M. T. WERMEL 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaza 7-6612 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Washington, D. C. Los Angeles, Calif. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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RICHMOND 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
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HARLEY WN. BRUGE AND 
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c Iting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
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HARRY S$. TRESSEL & ASSOGIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
Franklin 2-4020 








A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


sistant vice president and superintendent 


as manager of this company’s San Antonio 
Agency. Robert L. Dunn has been ad- 


created post of field supervisor. 

W. O. Boswell has been appointed 
regional group manager at the newly 
established Texas office in Houston’s Mel- 
rose Building. 


State Mutual Life: Mark L. Kalb, until 
now an assistant general agent for the 
Aetna Life, has joined this company as 
agency manager at Kansas City. 


Sun Life of Canada: Appointed: Seth 
C. H. Taylor, CLU, director of sales pro- 
motion and training; M. D. Loucks, super- 


is succeeded as_ assistant 
Joseph P. LoTruglio. 


intendent of agencies, eastern United United States Life: William 
formerly life department assistant man- 
ager for McCooey and Schmitz Inc., has 
Retired: superintendent of agencies joined this company’s White & Winston 


States division; and A. A. Stanley, CLU, 
assistant to the director of agencies. 


E. P. Higgins, CLU. 


Foster H. Williams (group); Robert E. Lee 
(methods & planning); Charles J. Haugh 
(compensation & liability); 
Ok Gaels: aaemctos fic a a et Kempf (branch office administration) and 
7 ren wy, Se pac ine aie Te eebnaine Louis R. Lyman (life). 
M. Aycock who has returned to field work ; 


Andre Le Blanc has been appointed 
manager of the life, accident and group 
vamondl feosn Gabd euiletone to the newly departments at the newly established Que- 

dete shie ? bec office at 400 Boulevard Charest; 
Harry Renaud heads the casualty, fire 
and marine departments, with Roger A. 
Roy as field supervisor. Other staff 
pointments at this new office: 
Brousseau, resident adjuster; Miss Jacque- 
line Guay, office manager; and Miss Ray- 
monde Methot, special assistant. 


Union Mutual: Timothy Donoghue has 
been appointed regional group manager 
at New York City’s midtown branch, and 


Agency, at New York City as brokerage 


supervisor. 


Travelers: The following secretaries of J. Stanley Husid has been appointed 
respective departments have been elected general agent at Trenton, N. 
second vice presidents of ‘The Travelers 
Insurance Co.: S. Gwyn Dulaney and — area. 


J., serving 
the Bucks County and Delaware Valley 
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Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry, a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 
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associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
issues. 

Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 
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Volunteer State Life: McClelland Cook 
and James A. Lyle have been elected as- 
sistant secretaries, and Christopher S. 
Moore named assistant treasurer. 


Washington National: Arnold A. Reid, 
until now assistant general agent for the 
Lincoln National, has joined this com- 
pany as Denver, Colo. general agent, with 
headquarters at 1460 Corona St. 


West Coast Life: Robert W. Reed |r. 
formerly vice president and director of 
agencies for the Constitution Life, |:as 
joined this company as field assistant |o1 
southern California, with headquart-rs 
at Los Angeles. 


Wisconsin Life: Eric W. Berg has been 
elected agency vice president, succeeding 
retired George R. Holdhusen. 


ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


American College of Life Underwrite- 
Dr. William M. Howard, CLU, forme: ly 
associate professor of insurance at 
University of Idaho, has joined this organ 
ization as director of educational publi 
cations. 

A special committee to function in | 
interest of the Cooperative Fund 
Underwriter Training has been creatc 
This Fund was initially set up (in 1957) 
by the Agency Management Associati: 
to assist candidates for the CLU exami- 
nations. Paul F. Clark of the John Han- 
cock Mutual is chairman of the new 
committee. 


w 
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Bureau of Accident & Health Undrs: 
Companies elected to membership: Aetna 
Insurance, American Mutual Liability, 
and Great National Life. 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Underwriters: 
This organization’s Workshop (covering 
such subjects as tax angles, simple pro- 
gramming and Social Security) is sched- 

. ry . ie 7..° 
uled for April 1 at Northwestern Uni 
versity’s downtown campus. 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters: 
Companies selected to membership: Austin 
Life, Farm Bureau Life of Michigan 
Magnolia Life, and Peoples Life. Totl 
membership: 240 companies. 


Life Underwriters Ass'n of Canada: 
Elected: president—M. P. Hughes, Lou- 
don, Ontario manager, Imperial Life A 
surance Co.; and chairman of the boaid 
—D. J. Mingay, CLU, Toronto represe: 
ative, Prudential Assurance Co. of L« 
don, England. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Counc'': 
Elected: president—John H. Roach (vi 
president and secretary, Franklin Savin s 
Bank); vice president—Edward R. Zieg!:) 
(treasurer, The Bronx Savings Bant : 
secretary—Fred G. Kracke (vice preside! 
The Lincoln Savings Bank of Brookly: 
and treasurer—Michael A. Gironta (ma 
ager, life insurance department, The F 
New York Savings Bank). 








Teachers Insurance & Annuity Ass'* 
Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New Yo 
University, has been elected a trustee 

stock of TIAA, and also named a boai: 
member of its companion organization, 
the College Retirement Equities Fund 
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SALES 


Aetna Life: Year-end figures for 53 show: 
premium income $463,108,057, up $58,- 
622.900 from the year before; insurance 
in force $13,361,809,549, gaining $1,617,- 
913,783; and assets $2,370,717,580, up 
$202,722,163. 

Last year’s new Ordinary _ business 
totaled $381,000,000, and on group life 
and employee insurance plans (including 
$610,000,000 net increases on old policies), 
$1,732,000,000. 


American Mutual Life: Marking the 
“greatest” year in this company’s 57-year 
history, life insurance in force during 
1953 moved ahead $23,383,648 to a year- 
end total of $180,050,064. Assets hit an 
all-time high of $47,796,776, and surplus 
funds increased to $3,194,824. Net inter- 
est earned on invested assets averaged 
3.46% during the year, an increase over 
the 1952 figure. 


Bankers Life of lowa: Last year’s paid- 
for business amounted to $238,514,123. 
Insurance in force at year end totaled 
$1,934,796,658, an increase of $133,319,807. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska: New business 
during 1953 totaled $58,745,000, up 10.8% 
from 1952. 


Bankers National: Recording the greatest 
year in its history, this company’s paid- 
for business during 1953 totaled $50,206,- 
804. Insurance in force amounted to 
254,136,442, and assets moved ahead to 
$45.5 million. Hartford, Connecticut’s 
Goldstein Insurance Agency was this com- 
pany’s outstanding producer of the year, 
contributing slightly less than $7 million. 


Berkshire Life: New business for 1953 
amounted to $47,304,710; insurance in 
force hit a new alltime high of $448,028,- 
799; and assets rose to $147,561,589, up 
$7,494,755 from the year before. 


Business Men's Assurance: Reporting 
alltime record gains, this company’s year- 
end figures for 1953 show paid-for life 
insurance amounting. to $186,197,785, up 
11%, from the year before. Insurance in 
force totaled $729,926,796, gaining 16% or 
$100,613,123. Combined premium income 
amounted to $33,298,735.10, up 10.9%; the 
breakdown: accident & health $16,647,- 
464.55, and life insurance $16,651,270.55. 
Assets picked up $10,604,836 during °53, 
to a total of $120,571,369. 


Canada Life: New business, business in 
force, and assets set new alltime highs 
during 1953. To a somewhat lesser de- 
gree, percentage-wise, a gain in interest 
earnings was also registered. 

New business totaled over $257 million, 
a come-uppance of 30°%. This total rep- 
resents $229.5 million in life insurance, 
and $27.5 million in annuity business, but 
excludes revivals, increased policies, divi- 
dend additions and reinsurance ceded to 
other companies. 

Business in force, i.e., life insurance 
($!.682 million, up 13%) and annuity 
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business ($252 million), amounted to §$1,- 
934 million, a gain of $214 million. 

Assets moved ahead $25 million to a 
total of $451 million. The net interest 
rate earned on total assets during ‘53 was 
3.99%, compared with 3.80% the year 
before. 


Central Life of lowa: Last year’s new 
business totaled $43,800,000. 


Columbus Mutual: New business for 1953 
amounted to $46,194,235. Insurance in 
force at year end totaled $360,154,391, up 
8% from 1952. Assets, totaling $103,507,- 
374, gained $7,371,447. Interest earned 
on investments was 3.649% v. 3.56% in 
1952. 


Confederation Life of Canada: Sales for 
1953 amounted to $148,885,905, i.e., $125,- 
183,327 in individual life insurance poli- 
cies, and $23,702,578 in contracts for 
groups of employees. Life insurance in 
force for this 82-year-older rose to $1,301 
million, and assets to $301.4 million. In 
terest earned on investments was 4.25% v. 
1.09% in 1952. 


Connecticut Mutual: Marking the best 
year in its history, this company’s new 
business for 1953 totaled $327,943,466, 
20.1%, ahead of 1952. Insurance in force 
rose to $2,655,263,707, up 8.4%, and assets 
to $1,012,849,558 v. $954,798,925 for the 
year before. Interest rate on investments 
averaged 3.58%, as compared with 3.54%, 
in 1952. 


Connecticut Savings Banks: Last year’s 
applied-for business amounted to $3, 
083,550. 


Continental American: Last year’s paid 
production was 18% ahead of 1952. 


Continental Assurance: Life insurance 
in force at the end of 1953 amounted to 
$2,587,083,035, up $409,182,087 from the 
previous year. Assets totaled $285,285,852 
v. $241,118,731 in 1952. 


Crown Life of Canada: New business 
written during 1953 amounted to better 
than $200 million, an alltime high. Assets 
totaled $18),676,122, up $17,550,743 from 
the previous year. Interest rates on in 
vestments averaged 4.42%, representing 
4.82%, in Canada, and 3.90% in the 
United States. 


Equitable of lowa: Paid-for business 
during 1953 totaled $128,370,726, the best 
ever in the history of this company. In- 
surance in force increased to a new rec- 
ord high of $1,300,834,807. Assets, gaining 
$27,876,013, amounted to $505,859,107. 
The net rate of interest earned on in- 
vested assets rose from 3.2797, in 1952 to 
3.32% during last year. 


Equitable Society: Sales during 1953 
amounted to better than $1 billion, up 
12% from the year before. 


Farmers Life: Gaining $2,144,246 during 
1953, insurance in force at year end to 
taled $36,785,510. 


Federal Life: Insurance in force at the 
close of 1953 totaled $188,200,000, up 
$21,972,000 from the year betore. ‘The 
company also reported that “substantial” 
gains were made in assets, premium in 
come, and interest and dividends on 
invested funds. 


Fidelity Mutual: Paid-for business of 
1953 hit an alltime high of $88,290,604, 
up 13.7% from the previous record of 
1952. Insurance in force for this 76-year 
old company totaled $807,685,379 at the 
year end, and assets rose to $280,725,051, 
an increase of $13,398,993 since 1952. 





Franklin Life: Last year’s paid-for ordi- 
nary business totaled $365,707,354, up 
22.95%, from the year before. Insurance 
in force amounted to $1,530,525,803 at 
the close of 1953, the greatest year in this 
company’s 70-year history. Premium in- 
come for the year amounted to $50,675,- 
392. Assets, totaling $252,669,824, increased 
$29,827,074. 


General American: Individual life sales 
for 1953 totaled a record $60 million, up 
32%, from the previous year. Insurance 
in force, gaining $174 million, amounted 
to $1.5 billion at year end; one-third of 
this total represents Ordinary, the re- 
mainder, Group. Assets, totaling $203,- 
840,000, increased $8,264,000. 


Great-West Life: New business for 1953 
totaled $354,080,600 wv. $327,093,322 for 
the year before. Business in force (which 
includes some $406 million worth of an 
nuities) at year end shows $2,393,566,143 
v. $2,131,653,113 for 1952. Assets totaled 
$480,638,664. The interest earned on in- 
vestments was 3.839, during °53, up from 
3.75%, for the previous year. The Chicago 
Branch, under Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, 
was this company’s leading producer, con- 
tributing better than $19 million. 


Guardian Life: This company’s annual 
report for 1953 shows: new __ business 
amounting to $132,719,000, up 6.5%, from 
the year before; life insurance in force 
totaled $1,121,033,000, gaining $76,654,000; 
and interest earned on investments was 
3.40% v. 3.34% for 1952. 


Home Life of New York: Business writ- 
ten during 1953 totaled a record-breaking 
$139 million. 


Home State Life: Insurance in force at 
the close of 1953 amounted to $138,355,- 
210, up $12,217,749 from the year before, 
while assets, totaling $14,001,623, gained 
$1.616.751. 


Indianapolis Life: New business for 1953 
amounted to $32,639,194, bringing the in 
surance in force total to $291,160,614. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sales—Continued 


Jefferson National: Paid-for business 
during 1953 climbed to a new alltime 
high of $18,905,029, up 32.7% from the 
previous “best.” The average new policy 
was $4,415. Insurance in force at year end 
totaled $93,877,914, 14.7% ahead of 1952, 
while assets, totaling $11,157,995, gained 
15.8%. Interest earned on investments 
was 3.17%. 


John Hancock Mutual: Last year’s paid- 
for business totaled a record high of 
$1,680,000,000; of this total, new ordinary 
insurance accounted for better than $1 
billion. Insurance in force at year end 
amounted to $14,646,000,000, up $1,263,- 
000,000 from the year before. The in 
force breakdown: Ordinary $8,061,000,000; 
Group $3,719,000,000; and Industrial $2,- 
866,000,000. Assets, totaling $3,852,716,- 
000, increased more than $312 million 
(almost 9%). Interest earned on invest- 
ments was 3.27% v. 3.17% for 1952. 


Kansas City Life: Paid-for business of 
1953 totaled $125,786,197, as compared 
with $117,417,512 the year before. Insur- 
ance in force at year end amounted to 
$1,013,741,546 v. $955,114,999; and assets 
moved to $288,069,408 v. $270,698,077. 


Life & Casualty of Tennessee: Life in- 
surance in force at the close of 1953 to- 
taled $1,057,195,000, up $149,165,000 from 
the year before. Accident insurance, 
showing an additional $965 million, 
gained $64,483,000. Assets increased from 
$150,835,455 to $174,093,000, and interest 
earned on investments was up from 
3.37% to 3.54%. 


Lincoln National: During 1953 this 
company issued more than $950 million 
worth of insurance. 


Lutheran Mutual: Insurance in _ force 
during 1953 rose 9.29% to a year-end total 
of $294,660,475. Assets amounted to $60,- 
238,794, up 11.54% from the year before. 
Interest earned on investments was 3.38% 
v. 3.29% in 1952. 


Manhattan Life: Ordinary business writ- 
ten in December totaled a record $7,907,- 
486—$500,000 ahead of the previous high 
of June, 1953. 


Manufacturers Life: New business for 
1953 amounted to $245 million, with sales 
in the United States accounting for $92 
million of this total. Business in force 
totaled $1,744,984,094, i.e., Ordinary $1,- 
549,362,996, Group $81,758,194, deferred 
annuities $114 million, individual an- 
nuities $4 million, and group annuities 
$11.5 million. Assets, totaling $540 mil- 
lion, were up $48.5 million from the year 
before. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Sales during 1953 
climbed to an alltime high of $507,654,- 
604 (Ordinary $382,062,029), up 26.7% 
from the previous high of 1952. Insur- 
ance in force at year end totaled $3,948,- 
742,322 (Ordinary $3,582,598,288). Assets, 
showing a gain of $91,634,057, amounted 
to $1,655,699,853. Interest earned (after 
Federal Income taxes) was 3.24% v. 3.17% 
the year before. 


Michigan Life: New business of Novem- 
ber and December amounted to better 
than $3 million, with insurance in force 


(as reported on Jan. 8) exceeding $110 
million. 


Midland National: Paid-for business dur- 
ing 1953 soared to a new alltime high of 
$23.5 million, up a rosy 100% from the 
year before. Without giving its own 
horn a well-deserved toot, the company 
attributed its three-digit gain to the in- 
troduction of several new policies, among 
them: decreasing term, supplementary 
term, five year convertible and renewable 
term, special ordinary life and a selective 
benefits savings plan. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Setting a new all- 
time high for this 108-year-older, sales 
during 1953 totaled $302,372,644, up $35,- 
180,337 from 1952. Cincinnati’s William 
T. Earls Agency was this company’s prize 
producer, writing some $15,012,310 worth 
of insurance. 


Mutual Trust Life: Sales were up 8.6% 
during 1953 showing a year-end total! of 
$45,501,116. Insurance in force rose to a 
new high of $466,069,971, while assets, 
gaining 7.1%, totaled $145,846,983. 


National Life Assurance of Canada: 
New business for 1953 totaled $21,768,217, 
as against $19,019,008 for the year before. 
Insurance in force at year end totaled 
$159,075,020, i.e., $148,732,859 of ordinary 
business, $6,690,002 of group, and $3,652,- 
159 of deferred annuities (equivalent 
value), representing an in force gain of 
$12,586,356. Assets rose to $29,421,960 v. 
$27,711,632 in 1952. Interest rate earned 
on investments was 4.73% v. 4.52%. 
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successful insurance agency. In 





"Starting out as an errand boy at the age of 15, Sam 
advanced rapidly in a series of successful business ventures 
until his own furniture factory was wiped out by successive 
years of yellow fever, drouth and flood. 


"Sam then moved to Dallas, Texas, and started a highly 
1920 he became the Texas 


Minnesota Mutual 
is proud of all its 
associates ... but 
particularly of 


SAMUEL R. WEEMS 


McAllen, Texas 


“Dean of the Minnesota Mutual Sales Force”’ 


“During his 33 years association with Minnesota Mutual, 
Sam Weems has shaped a career of phenomenal success in 
which both he and we—his company—take great pride. 


"Sam Weems' 


State Agent for Minnesota Mutual, and in 1922 he sold his 
other insurance lines to devote his attention to life insurance. 


remarkable 
business includes qualifying for the Million Doilar Round Table 
14 times and 22 years of cont:nuous weekly production. 


“Minnesota Mutual proudly salutes Sam Weems, “Dean of 
the Minnesota Mutual Sales Force," whose sales record is 
without parallel in the Company's 73 year history." 


7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


record in the life insurance 
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National Life of Vermont: Sales during 
1953 totaled $163,621,758, better than 16%, 
ahead of the previous year. insurance in 
force gained nearly 8%, hitting an alltime 
high of $1,412,123,304. Assets rose 7% to 
$551,834,403. Interest earned on_ invest- 
ments was 3.52% as against 3.47% for the 
year before. 


New England Mutual: Ordinary sales 
(including additions and revivals) during 
1953 amounted to $416 million, up 99%, 
from 1952. Ordinary in force at year end 
totaled $3,650,000,000. 


New York Life: Taking the shine out of 
all previous sales records of this 108- 
year-old company, individual life insur- 
ance sales during 1953 totaled $1,066,118,- 
200 (on 224,936 new policies), up 13.4% 
from the year before. New premiums on 
personal accident & sickness contracts 
chalked up an additional $1,736,900, 49% 
ahead of 1952. Group sales, representing 
535 group life and 596 group accident & 
sickness contracts, contributed $9,508,290 
in annual premiums. 


New York Savings Banks: Ordinary sales 
during 1953 amounted to a record-break- 
ing $23,094,950 on 14,307 policies, an in- 
crease of some $976,850 and 438 policies 
since 1952. Insurance in force hit a year 
end total of $237,977,224 on 157,344 poli- 
cies (Group $26,945,000 on 69 policies). 


Northwestern Mutual: New business for 
1953 (as of Dec. 24) totaled $492,713,010. 


Northwestern National: This company’s 
69th annual report (1953) shows: new 
business, $119,145,000; insurance in force 
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at year end, $1,172,110,000; and assets, 
$246,202,329 v. $229,791,725 in 1952. 
Occidental of California: Ordinary 
business written in December totaled 
$61,189,738, up $6,280,111 trom the year 
before. 


Ohio National: Paid-for business during 
1953 hit a new alltime high of $106,546,- 
719, better than 20% ahead of the pre- 
vious high of °52. Insurance in force 
picked up $65,637,592, showing a year- 
end total of $625,427,238. 


Ohio State Life: Paid-for business during 
1953 amounted to $33,348,566. Insurance 
in force at year end totaled $269,580,084, 
gaining $16,850,387, while assets moved 
ahead about $4,855,205 worth to $69,977,- 
384. 


Old Line Life: Paid-for business during 
1953 amounted to $17,130,378, up 10% 
from 1952. Insurance in force at year end 
totaled a new high of $161,959,387, with 
assets stepping ahead to $49,036,132, up 
$2,699,315. Interest earned on investments 
was 4.41% v. around 3.55% the year be- 
fore. 


Pacific Mutual: New business during 1953 
amounted to $183,200,000 (Ordinary $108,- 
800,000), bringing insurance in force to 
a year-end total of $1,494,500,000. 


Pan-American Life: Sales during 1953 
amounted to better than $111 million. 
Insurance in force at year end totaled 
$629 million, up 12% from the year be- 
fore, while assets, showing $146 million, 
gained 10%. 


Penn Mutuai: New business for 1953 hit 
an alltime high of $358,849,420, more than 
10% ahead ot the previous ‘52 high of 
$358,849,420. Ihe average policy sold 
amounted to $6,969. Insurance in force 
at year end totaled $3,393,604,489, up 
$177,947,838. Assets, totaling $1,457,810,- 
025, gained almost $52 million. Interest 
earned on investments was 3.29% v. 
3.20% for the year before. 


Phoenix Mutual: Life sales during 1953 
totaled a_ record-breaking $138,195,000, 
11% ahead of the previous high of 1952. 


Pilot Life: Insurance in force at the end 
of 1953 totaled an alltime high of $750,- 
118,406, up $103 million. Assets increased 
$11,037,705, showing a year-end total of 
$110,033,230. 


Rushmore Mutual: Setting a new alltime 
record for this 17-year-old company, paid- 
for business for 1953 was up 34% trom 
the previous year. Interest earned on in- 
vestments during the year was almost 4%. 


Shenandoah Life: Last year’s Ordinary 
business gained nearly 30%, while insur- 
ance in force climbed to an alltime high 
of $389,238,099. Assets, totaling $38,811,- 
640, gained $2,308,744. Interest earned on 
investments was 3.57% during 1953, as 
compared with 3.39% for the previous 
year. 

Shield Life: The January Birthday Con- 
test, honoring president Clyde P. Weed, 
brought in better than $1,240,000 in ap- 
plications, setting a new production 
(monthly) high. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Sales—Continued 


Southwestern Life: Paid-for business 
during 1953 totaled an alltime high of 
$153,680,320, a gain of $3,657,411 since 
1952. Average policy sold: $5,905. Insur- 
ance in force was up $85,338,012 to a 
year-end total of $1,065,059,933. Assets, 
showing $296,192,307, increased $25,799,- 
161. 


Standard of Oregon: New business dur- 
ing 1953 totaled $26,760,270, up 20% trom 
the year before. 


State Farm Life: Up 36%, from the year 
before, paid-for business during 1953. to- 
taled $187,599,000. Insurance in_ force 
picked up $143,958,000 for a year-end total 
of $715,258,000. 


Travelers: Life insurance in 
ceeded $14 billion in 1953. 


force ex- 


Union Central: New business for 1953 
totaled $206,449,429, up 28.1% to a new 
alltime high for this 87-year-old company. 
Insurance in force, totaling $1,684,993,020, 
gained $125,940,761. Assets rose to $697,- 
083,543. 


United Life & Accident: Sales during 
1953 amounted to $26,841,548, up 24% 
from 1952. Insurance in force at year 
end totaled $156,896,477, an increase of 
$17,335,357. Assets, totaling $30,148,360, 
gained $1,874,555. 


Washington National: Paid-for business 
of 1953 totaled $230,052,691, up $37,417,- 
573 or 19.4% from the year before. Insur- 
ance in force moved ahead 14.6% to a 
year-end total of $930,552,561. 


Western States Life: Sales for, 1953 were 
up 20% from the year before; insurance 
in force totaled more than $52,600,000; 
and assets rose to $10,798,558, an increase 
of $1,426,000. 


’ 


POLICY 
CHANGES 


Aetna Life has reportedly made sub- 
stantial rate reductions in extra premiums 
for disability benefits issued with all new 
life insurance policies, and in premiums 
for the non-participating preferred life 
plan. Smaller reductions in rates for other 
non-participating plans were also an- 
nounced. 

The changes became effective immedi- 
ately and will be applied retroactively to 
all policies dated November 1, 1953, or 
later. 


American Investors Life has added a 
new policy to its present line of life, 
accident & health, and _ hospitalization 
coverage—the Monthly Mortgage Dis- 
ability Plan. Optionally sold with a com- 
panion life policy, the new contract has 
a level premium on males and females 
from ages 16 to 59 Monthly indemnity is 
limited to $150, however, the policy can 
be written in any amount of odd dollars 
and cents up to the limit. A percentage 
(of the monthly indemnity) system of 
calculating simplifies rating of odd 
amounts. 


American United Life has distributed a 
new rate book to its field men announcing 
“54 changes for 54”. Among the 54: the 
war clause discontinued, with military 
hazards in certain areas limited by rating, 
amount or plan, according to present or 
potential status of the insured; issue 
limits for permanent plans increased to 
$300,000 and single premium limit in- 
creased to $50,000; income endowment 
plans at 60 and at 70 have been added 
with distinct policies for men and women; 
term policies for the lower substandard 
classifications, with conversion privilege 
included but limited to first five years; 
attained age conversion period in 10-year 
term policy increased from seven to eight 
years; 5-year renewable term plan added, 





$ a LEADER in the non-can field 
PAUL REVERE 


offers quality disability protection 


renewable to age 65 (also may be set up 
to renew for reducing amounts to meet 
mortgage redemption needs); and reduced 
term premiums, ranging from (per $1,000 
at age 35) $814 for 5-year initial term, to 
$8.29 for 20-year supplemental term. 


Association of Railway Employees i 
expanding its service to include sales to 
the general public and will soon offer a 
complete line of health & accident, hospi- 
talization, and life insurance. 


Bankers National has introduced: new 
family income policies, featuring an im- 
mediate death benefit in addition to the 
standard $10 and $20 monthly income 
provision; a non-par yearly renewable 
term; a non-par selected risk whole life: 
and a complete pension trust program, 
including retirement income, retireient 
annuity, terminal benefit and administra. 
tion combinations. 


Central Life of lowa will increase its 
dividends to policyholders about 30+; 
effective May 1. This evidently reilects 
an increase in scale as well as in insut.nce 
in force. 


Companion Life now has a “20-20 Pian” 
which provides for premium payment: for 
20 years. If the insured is then living, all 
premiums are returned. Or, in lieu of 
such return of premiums, the insured may 
choose between paid-up increased protec 
tion without evidence of insurabilit\ o1 
a paid-up increased policy for the orivinal 
amount plus cash. 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life has in 
creased its dividend scale $1 for cach 
$1,000 of insurance owned. 


Continental American is now providing 
disability income of $10 per $1,000 with 
preferred and standard policies, except 
term, and any policy with family income 
or home mortgage benefits extending 
beyond age 65. Disability must occur 
before age 55; the waiting period is six 
months. If disability occurs after age 55 
and before age 60, premiums are waived 
and the policy matures for its face amount 
at age 65. 


Liberty Life (S. C.) has liberalized its 
family income and family maintenance 
plans. 


Massachusetts Mutual has reduced its 
waiver and disability income rates. 


Metropolitan Life has revised and zen 
erally decreased its dividend scale (for the 
year beginning May 1) for ordinary pol 
icies. Under the revised schedule iivi- 
dends on ordinary contracts will otal 
$110 million, some 23% more than during 
the current dividend year. About 9% 
of the increase results from the gr atei 
amount in force, 14% from the increased 
scale. 


Mutual of New York has earma kei 
$28,116,000 for dividend payments during 
the current year—22% more than _ last 
year. The interest paid on_ settle)ent 
options has been upped from 2.90°,, to 
3%, except the interest option, which 
will continue at 2.5% or the guara: teed 
rate if higher. On accident and sic'.ness 
policies issued in 1952, a first dividerd of 
5% of the annual premium will be paid 

This company also announced (on Ja. 
9), for the second time in about two 
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years, reductions in premium rates. Rates 
have been lowered for new term insurance, 
preferred risk modified life, and 5-year 
modified life. These plans accounted for 
43% of the company’s new business in 
1953. Net cost of policies this year will be 
about the same because the dividend 
scale on new issues will be adjusted. The 
interest rate on certain supplementary 
contracts has been increased to 3% where 
the guaranteed rate is less, and the rate 
on premiums paid in advance increased 
from 2% to 214%. 


National Accident & Health, of Phila- 
delphia, has added monthly premium life 
insurance to its portfolio of accident & 
sickness and similar plans. A whole life 
paid-up at 75 is being added, sold on a 
non-medical basis from ages 1-60, limit 
$1,000 between ages 10 and 55. 


National Life of Vermont has reported 
a “substantial” increase in its dividend 
scale for 1954, with $10,511,032 appor- 
tioned for distribution—29% more than 
last year. 


Northeastern Life has introduced a new 
special policy for women. The new policy 
contains the same provisions as _ those 
found in this company’s preferred whole 
life contract for men, with one distinc- 
tion “however”: women buyers from ages 
10 to 60 are given special rates on policies 
in $5,000 minimum amounts. Sample 
non-par premiums (per $5,000): age 15— 
$55.05; 25—$73.15; 35—$100.60; 45— 
$146.85; and 55—$227.10. Single and mar- 
ried women are eligible. 


Northwestern National has announced 
new settlement option rates. The new 
rates are based on 214% for the fixed in- 
stallment (exhaustion) option, fixed pe- 
riod option, and the certain period under 
life incomes, and based on 214% for the 
interest only option. 

Reductions in danger ratings for 440 
occupational groups have also been an- 
nounced by this company. 


Occidental of California has entered 
the Group Major Medical field. It now 
has a plan available with a $5,000 limit 
per insured person with $50, $75 and $100 
deductible in any one year, a new multi- 
ple surgical schedule, malignancy benefits 
liberalized to cover recurring claims. The 
deductible feature limits losses to the 
family unit to twice the deductible dur- 
ing any benefit year. 


Old Line Life has made extensive changes, 
and has issued a new rate book to its 
field force. Age limits have been ex- 
tended to 70 on several plans. New plans 
include Life Maturing at 85 (par and 
non-par), and four term plans (par). Pre- 
miums and dividends have been revised 
on the paid-up at 85 (minimum $5,000). 
Waiver rates have been reduced, with 
women being charged the same as men. 
The maximum single premium limit has 
been increased to $25,000. 


Peoples Life of Indiana has begun (on 
Feb. 1) issuing most policies on a 234% 
basis (non-participating). Adult plans gen- 
erally have a $2,500 minimum. Some new 
plans have been added, including a mort- 
gage plan and family income. 


Pilot Life has continued its present divi- 
dend scale for another year beginning 
May 1. Dividend accumulations and set- 
‘lement option funds will receive 4% 
interest. 
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covering 1953 operations re- 
cords the largest annual pro- 
duction in Company history, 
a paid total of $128,370,726. 
Insurance in force increased 
to $1,300,834,807. Assets 
rose to $505,859,279, and 
surplus funds, including cap- 
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ital of $1,000,000, increased 
to $22,268,172. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





Prudential has announced its first divi- 
dend action on individual sickness and 
accident policies. Policies written on a 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual pre- 
mium basis will receive a dividend of 
10% of the annual premium, while 
monthly debit policies will receive 714% 
of the 12-month premium. 


Standard of Oregon has put out two 
new policies—a Special Ordinary Life 
and a Commercial Ordinary Life. 

The Special Ordinary is offered to men 
and women in amounts of $10,000 to 
$100,000. At age 35 the annual premium 
per $1,000 is $24.87, illustrated 20-year 
net payment $18.83, and annual net cost 
$.23. 


The Commercial Ordinary is offered to 
business and professional men and women, 


and to farmers, in amounts of $5,000 and 
up. Both policies will be issued sub 
standard. 

Also announced: a new, increased divi 
dend scale for policies issued since May 1, 
1947, with a continuation of the old scale 
for policies issued before that date. 


Union Mutual has three new policies and 
has restyled all its old non-can contracts. 
A five-year guaranteed renewable Pioneer, 
a new 10-year contract, and a family hos- 
pital plan which may be continued in 
case of death of the applicant are the 
new contracts. 


United Benefit has reduced premiums 
for Preferred Ordinary Life, and the com 
pany reports that 20th year net costs are 
up to 48%, lower as against 1953 rates. 
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Investment Aspect—from page |? 


for example to a wife under an 
optional method of settlement the 
proceeds qualify for the marital 
deduction if (1) the balance of the 
proceeds at her death pass to her 
estate, or (2) she has full right of 
withdrawal or commutation or (3) 
has the power of appointment. 
There is one minor estate tax 
disadvantage. It is that the estate 
tax must be paid even if the life in- 
surance is given away. The pro- 
ceeds are taxed (1) in proportion to 
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IT PROVIDES ... 


the premiums paid directly or in- 
directly by the insured or, (2) if 
the insured at his death retains any 
incident of ownership. 


Endowment Policies 


When an endowment policy ma- 
tures and is paid as a lump sum or 
left under the interest option, the 
gain over the amount paid as pre- 
miums is taxed as ordinary income. 
Many believe this should be taxed 
as a capital gain. If the matured 
endowment is payable under an in- 
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stalment option involving no life 
contingency and elected before ma- 
turity there is no tax until the pro- 
ceeds have been recovered. If the 
proceeds are payable under an an- 
nuity option elected before maturity, 
three percent of the cost is each year 
considered as taxable income. The 
balance of the annuity payment is 
excluded as a return of principal 
until the cost has been recovered. 
After that the entire annuity pay- 
ment is taxed each year as ordinary 
income. 

As we appraise the several speci: 
provisions which by law have been 
granted to life insurance, the many 
advantages of combining the pro- 
tection and savings elements in one 
contract become evident. Life in- 
surance performs a unique service 
because of the way it is able to 
protect a man’s family from the 
financial consequences of his un- 
timely death. Simply by signing his 
name to an application and paying 
a premium he may in an instant 
create an estate of say thirty, forty 
or even fifty times the amount of 
his ordinary life premium. Because 
the need for such a financial device 
is universal and so widely used, 
life insurance has properly been 
granted these special advantages. 
Legislators understand and appre- 
ciate the tremendous social utility 
of this unique kind of financial serv- 
ice. Many of them have used it as 
the corner stone of their dbwn family 
protection. 

Another unique advantage of the 
combined contract is the settlement 
options already mentioned. These 
provide the guaranteed basis upon 
which the proceeds of a policy at 
death, surrender or maturity may be 


converted into an annuity, either for 


a fixed number of years or for 4 
minimum number of years as ten or 
twenty and then for the remaininy 
lifetime of the beneficiary or insure! 
as the case may be. Definite in 
comes like this are not available for 
the separate fund at rates guarantee | 
at the origination of the plan. 


A Life Income 


In a small way a few years ago | 
saw this principle operate helpfull, 
when applied to the cash surrender 
value of a moderate sized ordinary 
life policy. A man in business had 
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reached the age when he was to be 
retired by his employer. He had 
ordinary life policies upon which the 
premium payments were equivalent 
to about $41 a month. Upon retire- 
ment these payments would have 
been a burden. Furthermore, the 
only persons needing further protec- 
tion were his wife and himself. Ac- 
cordingly, the insurance was sur- 
rendered and the cash value applied 
to provide a life income, with ten 
years’ payments guaranteed, which 
would continue as-long as either he 
or his wife should live. That life 
income amounted to $47 a month. 
Therefore, instead of an outgo of 
$41, there was an income of $47 
that could not be outlived—a swing 
in the budget of $88 a month. During 
his active years the policies had pro- 
vided insurance protection against 
the consequences of premature 
death, and at the same time had 
accumulated a fund providing just 
the kind of protection needed when 
the time of retirement arrived. 


Net Rate of Interest 


A question that naturally arises 
when considering the combined con- 
tract vs. the separate insurance— 
separate investment program is the 
net rate of interest which the sepa- 
rate investment fund must yield in 
order to duplicate the guaranteed 
cash value of the life insurance con- 
tract at some age, say 65. The com- 
putation is not simple since to make 
a sound comparison the amount of 
term insurance protection for which 
charge must each year be made will 
decrease as the accumulated savings 
increase. 

The problem therefore is this: 
Each year the amount assumed to be 
invested in the separate insurance— 
separate investment program is the 
amount called for under the whole 
life insurance program. Under the 
former the current charge for the 
year’s insurance is taken out of the 
current year’s payment and the bal- 
ance is assumed to be invested in a 
separate fund. What we want to dis- 
cover is the net rate of return at 
which the separate fund must be in- 
vested in order to have in it at age 
65 exactly the amount of the guaran- 
teed cash value under the life insur- 
ance policy. In making the term in- 
surance charge each year we have 
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Best's Life Insurance Reports is 
the only work that gives you a 
complete, critical analysis of 
the financial condition and 
operations of every life com- 
pany. It covers all legal reserve 
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in the United States, and offers 
a summary opinion and recom- 


mendation for each. 
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used the lowest guaranteed one-year 
renewable term rates we could locate. 
As representative net costs for the 
whole life policy the averages for the 
ten mutual life insurance companies, 
previously mentioned, were em- 
ployed, assuming that their 1954 
dividend scales would continue un- 
changed. 

It was my privilege first to make 
this kind of a computation in 1927 
when interest rates were high. It 
was done again in 1936 and in 1949. 
The results show that the rate that 
must be realized upon the separate 
fund has fluctuated roughly with the 
rate of return on high grade bonds. 


The results of the calculations are 
shown in the following brief tabula- 
tion based upon a whole life policy 
taken out at age 35 and carried thirty 
years to age 65. 


Net yield to 
enable separate 
fund to Yield on 
duplicate insurance high grade 
cash value long term 
at 65 bonds 


1927 5.36% 4.65% 
1936 4.35 3.34 
1949 3.34 2.65 
1954 3.88 3.08 


Year 


Similar computations to age 65 
were made for ages 25, 45, and 55. 
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Investment Aspect—Continued 


According to the present study the 
results for the four ages are: 


Age Yield 
25 3.84% 
35 3.88 
45 4.00 
55 4.11 

These yields speak for themselves. 

They show that the net rates that 

would have to be earned by the sepa- 
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rate fund are substantial. And, they 
must be net after all charges and 
taking into account all gains and 
losses. 

Two questions are likely to arise 
in connection with a table like this. 
When a policy, for example, is taken 
out at age 35 does the yield as then 
computed remain unchanged there- 
after? The answer is no. As divi- 
dend scales are changed the actual 
yields rise or fall with the dividends. 

A second question relates to the 
yields in the table as compared with 
the rates of interest being earned 
on life insurance company invest- 
ments. The rates in the table are 
higher. The reason is that term 
insurance purchased separately costs 
more than the charge for term insur- 
ance involved in the combined pro- 
gram. For one thing, there is an 
expense saving by combining the 
insurance and savings elements in 
one contract. Likewise it has been 
demonstrated that those who main- 
tain their insurance for long periods 
on the renewable term basis are 
likely to experience higher rates of 
mortality than those who carry 
whole life policies over similar 
periods. The reason is that as the 
term premiums increase, more 
healthy than unhealthy lives drop 
out. Hence, the mortality rates on 
the remaining policyholders rise 
faster than the normal rate of pro- 
gression from increase in age alone. 
The cheapest life insurance charge is 
in the combined program. 


Mutual Funds 


In considering the separate in- 
vestment program, investment trusts, 
or mutual funds as they are fre- 
quently called, naturally come into 
the picture. These funds perform 
a useful service. They enable an 
investor to obtain a wide diversity 
of investment, both as to classes of 
investments as well as to investments 
within a given class. Some mutual 
funds own bonds and preferred 
stocks as well as common stocks. 
Some consist entirely of common 
stocks. There is a wide choice. If 
well run, with fair charges for ad- 
ministration and for the sale and 
purchase of securities, they are 
worthy of an investor’s confidence. 

However, mutual funds have cer- 
tain limitations which an investor 


would do well to keep in mind. For 
one thing a mutual fund would not 
dare to guarantee the value at which 
its shares could be sold or redeemed. 

What the investor can realize at 
any particular time, generally speak- 
ing, is his proportion of the then 
market value of the securities owned 
by the fund. This of course is in 
marked contrast with the life in- 
surance contract with its series of 
exactly guaranteed cash and loan 


_ values. The reasons for the ability 


of the life insurance company to 
make these guarantees have already 
been covered—conservative invest- 
ment and steady flow of premium 
income even in bad times. This ‘ife 
insurance guarantee is of trem«n- 
dous advantage in times of adversity 
and may be especially so at time of 
death of the policyholder. That was 
vividly demonstrated in the 1930's. 


Many Things to Learn 


There may be some who believe 
that such conditions will not again 
recur. Let us hope not. At the same 
time do not be too sure. A new 
generation that knows the events of 
the 1920’s and 1930's only as events 
that took place before their time will 
have many things to learn. One may 
well be the extreme difficulty of con- 
trolling a mass optimism expressing 
itself in widespread, long-sustained 
speculative activity which can be the 
forerunner of an economic bust. If 
there is one thing hard to do in a 
democracy it is to throw a monkey 
wrench into a booming economy 
when practically everyone feels opti- 
mistic and is making money. Those 
who will be taking over in the next 
few years may have to learn this and 
other lessons the hard way. 

Finally a word about inflation. 
Some time back, not so much at the 
moment, there were fears of inflation 
which caused many people to turn « 
investment in common stocks as : 
hedge against future rising priccs. 
Life insurance it was sometims 
argued was less desirable becat-e 
its contracts were payable in fix 
dollars and backed up by conserv: 
tive fixed-income investments, 1 
looked upon as hedges against i” 
flation. On the other hand life i: 
surance men argued that if inflati 
was in prospect life insurance was a 
“must” for anyone with a family. 
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Take for example a man aged 35 
in that position. If inflation comes 
it will probably strike within say a 
decade. To protect his family 
against the financial consequences 
of advanced prices should he be 
taken away, he looks for a place 
to put his money so that it will be 
multiplied when needed. Suppose he 
buys stock. How much more than 
he paid for it will the stock be worth 
three, five or ten years from now? 
Furthermore, for it to be of much 
utility a rather large capital invest- 
ment must be made to buy the stock 
in the first place. 

Let us now consider life insurance 
and use the data from the ten mutual 
life insurance companies already 
mentioned. If he buys a whole life 
policy and dies within a year his 
family will receive forty-two times 
the premium paid. If death occurs 
at the end of five years the return 
will be 8.7 times what he has paid. 
If at the end of ten years, 4.5 times. 
A few additional illustrative figures 
are given in the following table: 


Years 


Relation of policy proceeds 
in force 


to total net costs paid 
Age 35 Age 45 
42.2 times 29.9 times 
r,s | ya 
7 as * ec * 

1 as. * ac 60” 

Where, other than in life insur- 
ance, could a man expect to have 
his money multiplied so usefully and 
to such an extent should he be 
taken from his family? Certainly no 
securities or commodities could be 
counted on to do it. 


One Never Knows 


For the long run, too, life insur- 
ance is of great value. Inflations 
come and are followed by deflations. 
One never knows under what con- 
ditions the future financial need will 
mature. It may be at a time when 
securities can be sold on favorable 
terms. Or it may be at a time when 
they can be sold only at ruinous 
prices. Life insurance performance 
on the other hand is guaranteed per- 
formance, one hundred cents on the 
dollar. Looking back over my own 
experience of nearly forty-five years 
in the business, my maturing endow- 
ment policies are proving to be of 
great value as current producers of 
income. I cannot think of any place 
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where I could havé put my money 
over the years to greater advantage. 
Had | put it into securities in the 
1920’s only a miracle could have 
prevented their being swept away, 
perhaps leaving me in debt. More- 
over, many attractive side issues 
which could have interrupted a mere 
savings plan might easily have 
proved too powerful to resist. The 
firm compulsion of the life insurance 
program was a wonderful help. And 
so I heartily recommend that every 
man give most serious consideration 
to the investment aspect of life in- 
surance. 


ESTATE PLANNING 


feds MAN OWNING a business in- 
terest, either corporate or part- 
nership, has an urgent need for set- 
ting up a definite plan for disposi- 
tion of that interest in the event of 
death, both for the welfare of his 
family and the business involved. 
This was the consensus of four 
estate planning experts who par- 
ticipated in the all-day panel discus- 
sion of the sixth annual Estate 
Planner’s Day of the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 


Panel Members 


On the panel were: William Mc- 
Kinley, vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Company ; Abraham S. Guter- 
man, partner in the New York law 
firm of Hess, Mela, Segall, Popkin 
and Guterman; David Zack, C.P.A. 
and attorney, partner in the account- 
ing firm of David Berdon and Co.; 
and Samuel L. Zeigen, attorney and 
Chartered Life Underwriter, execu- 
tive vice-president of the New York 
Chapter. Mr. Zeigen acted as 
moderator. 

“It is just as important for the 
business man to plan seriously for 
the future of his business as it is to 
direct its present activity,” Modera- 
tor Zeigen said, sounding the key- 
note of the day’s discussion. 

The panel considered the legal, 
economic, administrative and tax 
consequences that must be met if a 
business interest is to be left intact 
to the family or if it is to be sold or 
liquidated without too great a 
shrinkage in value of its assets. 
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Rights of Men 


Rich and powerful, Mason 
wielded influence as a great 
landowner, legislator, court 
justice and church leader. In 
spite of his own favored posi- 
tion in life, he was an ardent 
advocate of individual free- 
doms, and from his Bill of 
Rights came the first 10 
amendments to our constitu- 
tion. 


America today is one cf **e 
few places where econon..c 
freedom makes possible the 
continuance of human liber- 
ties. Life insurance is one im- 
portant means to assure indi- 
vidual economic freedom — 
the very foundation of the 
rights set down by Mason. 


THE LIFE ~/2--~ 
| OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND + ESTABLISHED 1871 








Various methods of capitalizing a 
new corporation were discussed, the 
speakers pointing out that the initial 
method of financing the new cor- 
poration can affect the ultimate 
estate, gift and income tax liability 
of the business man or his family. 

Suggestions were made by the 
panel leaders for the re-capitaliza- 
tion for the thousands of corpora- 
tions now in existence whose capital 
consists entirely of common stock, 
to be effected without increasing any 
current income tax liability. The 
purpose of such an act, it was 
pointed out, was also to facilitate 
transfer by gift or will or by con- 
tract. 
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POLICY PERSISTENCY 









| A FOLLOW-UP sTUDY of 7,613 
accident and health policies the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association could not find any sig- 
nificant difference in the persistency 
of commercial and noncancellable 
policies, but there was a tremendous 
difference of persistency between 
companies. The two-year persistency 
study of these policies sold in 1949 
and reported in the Accident and 
Health Buyer also showed very little 
difference between various types of 
policies. 

Accident and_ health policies 
proved to be more persistent among 
policyowners with higher incomes. 
This is in accordance with previous 
LIAMA findings on life policies sold 
by ordinary and combination agents. 

Traditionally the mode of pre- 
mium payments elected for noncan- 
cellable accident and health insurance 
has been quarterly and sixty-three 
per cent of the noncancellable poli- 
cies were written on this basis. 
However, when the persistency of 
the various modes are considered 
separately for each income group, 
the quarterly-premium noncancel- 





























































































































lable policies have relatively poor 
persistency no matter what the in- 
come of the insured and annual 
policies have the best persistency 
regardless of the income of the 
insured. 

Persistency generally increases 
with the age of the insured. The 
most persistent policyowners are 
those who already own both a life 
policy and another accident and 
health policy. The commercial poli- 
cies issued in conjunction with life 
insurance have better persistency ex- 
perience than those not so issued. 
As might be expected, the commer- 
cial policies placed with married men 
show better persistency than those 
placed with single ones. 

When studying occupations of the 
insured it is seen that the highest 
persistency occurs for the profes- 
sionals, executives and semiprofes- 
sionals in the two highest income 
groups. The policies sold by agents 
who are still under contract are 
quite consistently superior in per- 
sistency to those sold by terminators. 

With female accident and health 
policyowners some surprising things 
were shown. No significant differ- 
ences were found when persistency 


of these policies were examined ac- 
cording to the policyowners’ in- 
comes. However, a high relationship 
was found for the nature of duties 
of the insured. For all occupation 
groups, annual-premium policies 
have the highest persistency rate, 
and in general, persistency increases 
as the mode becomes less frequent. 

Contrary to findings for male ac- 
cident and health policyowners, own- 
ership of life insurance appears to 
have little influence on persistency 
of female A & H business. However, 
female policyowners who already 
own some type of accident and hea!th 
policy do show superior persistency, 


GEARED TO CHANGE 


HE CONSTANT EFFORTS of the 

Institute of Life Insurance to- 
wards meeting the changes in social 
and economic conditions were re- 
viewed at the Institute’s annual meet- 
ing by four of the organization’s di- 
vision heads. 

The whole operation of the press 
division has to be geared to change, 
according to Dudley B. Martin, di- 
rector of the press division, who 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1953 


Condensed from Report filed with Indiana Department of Insurance 


United States Government Bonds ...... $ 1,601,885.65 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other 
MONEE stacks OMe a wa sbk o's Sve om cate est te ae 13,848,702.54 
5 5, 54:5 cinerad sncdas nde $15,430,588.19 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ... 10,289, 144.49 
Loans on p ale Saree 1,536,610.46 
Stocks—Preferred and Common 63,600.00 
eee 689,662.53 
Net Outstanding Premiums . 413, 782.04 
Real Estate, Including Home Office 
Building . DC eeec 24,301.C0 
| Interest Bue ‘and Accrued .............. 180,700.40 
| MII, <, 6.1.2 nina Soca $28, 648,389.11 











Reserve on Policies 
Reserve for Reducti 
sumption 


Reserve for Trust Funds 


on in Interest “AS 


Reserve for Coupons and Policy Divi- 


dends.... 
Premiums and Intere 


st Paid in Advance 


Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete. 


Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve 14 Security and Mortgage 


Valuatio ; 


All Other. Liabilities .... 


Total Liabilities 


Reserve for Contingencie; ee 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus Unassigned 


Total Surplus to 


Policyowners ....... 


INSURANCE SOT POI io ies cciessinnre 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, IND. 


The Friendly Company 


$22,838,072.00 


1,250,000.00 
1,126,444.87 
773,192.83 
368,244.27 
98,711.10 
86,840.05 


203,285.58 
103,598.41 


$26,848, 389.11 ’ 


1,800,000.90 


$28 648,389.11 
$124,309,491.00 | 
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UNITED SERVICES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1625 EYE STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


$121,500,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE FOR OFFICERS OF THE U. S. 
SERVICES, AND FOR THEIR FAMILIES 


We have an outstanding opportunity for a 
former officer of the U. S. Armed Forces to 
represent us in the Dallas, Texas area. 


Our standards are high, but to the eligible 
man this offers an excellent career. For further 
information write to the Director of Agencies, 
c/o our Home Office. 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 

VICE ADMIRAL CLARK H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., Ret. 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, U.S.A., Ret. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL MERRITT B. CURTIS, U.S.M.C., Ref. 
COLONEL HARRY R. MacKELLAR, U.S.A., Ref. 
COLONEL F. GRANVILLE MUNSON, U.S.A., Ref., 


THOMAS F. BOURKE, Executive Vice President 
LLOYD M. BAUMAN, Vice President 
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noted that, “Because life insurance 
does not exist in a vacuum, it has to 
reflect and give recognition to the 
social and economic developments 
that constantly are going on about 
us.” 

Donald F. Barnes, director of the 
promotion and advertising division, 
outlined the Institute’s current ad- 
vertising campaign on, ““How Amer- 
ica is Changing,” and said that it had 
evoked more public comment and 
praise than any campaign previously 
undertaken. “We are hoping that in 
bringing these sound and construc- 
tive ideas to the minds of all Amer- 
icans, there will be nothing so con- 
stant as the awareness of change, 
plus the willingness to do something 
about the changes that are in truth 
opportunities today,” he. said. 


The American Woman 


The great changes that have come 
about in recent years in the area of 
women’s responsibilities, needs, in- 
terests and opportunities were dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Marion S. Eberly, 
director of the women’s division. 
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“Most changes in attitude come 
gradually, by small degrees,” she 
said, “and become obvious only 
when one takes a look backward. 
The American woman today, using 
intuition just as confidently as her 
grandmother, is in addition demand- 
ing facts. The woman of today is 
seeking facts from industry, from 
institutions of education, from her 
city or home town government, 
from her national government, and 
from the U. N. She is well aware 
of the difference between fact and 
propaganda.” 

Edward B. Burr, director of the 
educational division, told of the tre- 
mendous changes that have taken 
place in educational channels over 
the years. In line with this, he 
pointed out, business, labor, church 
groups, government, philanthropic 
organizations are more and more 
fulfilling their responsibilities to edu- 
cation. “‘Business is actively at work 
with the schools in an effort to 
make education a more meaningful 
process to present-day youth,” Mr. 
Burr said, “and it is gratifying to 
those in life insurance that it was 


one of the pioneers in this develop- 
ment.” 

As a result, millions of children 
are today being prepared for later 
life with a fundamental knowledge 
of life insurance, he continued, add- 
ing that “we can anticipate new 
generations of people who have a 
broader understanding of our prod- 
uct and a more sympathetic atti- 
tude toward it.” He said this should 
macerially help set the environment 
in which the business will be operat- 
ing ten, fifteen and twenty years 
from now. 


MDRT QUALIFICATIONS 


Y-LAWS OF THE Million Dollar 

Round Table’ as __ recently 
amended limit the amount of term 
insurance to a maximum of $250,- 
000. This applies to production 
credits earned in 1954 for qualifica- 
tion in the 1955 round table. In 
addition to this reduction, no credit 
will be allowed for term insurance 
written for a period of less than 
twelve months. 
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Claim Administration—from page 31 


recognition of the fundamental fac- 
tors of judicial determination: the 
fact that the law is not static, but the 
precedent of yesterday may give way 
to the new view of tomorrow; the 
fact that judges are human and that 
the application of a principle which 
appeared just under one set of facts 
may appear inequitable in the light 
of a set of facts analogous to, but in 
some important respects different 
from, the earlier circumstances, and 
that this may cause the reviewing 
court to seize upon this distinction or 
to reverse its prior holding ; and fin- 
aily, the fact that fair-minded juries 
may be persuaded to see and accept 
the position of the defendant-insurer 
only if it is adequately presented on 
a factual basis. All of this is perhaps 
just another way of emphasizing 
what all good claim men know: the 
vital importance of obtaining and be- 
ing in position to offer in evidence all 
the essential facts which are the basis 
of the insurer’s action in declining 
payment. 


Social Consequences 


I might make a second observation 
which in a broader aspect is a recog- 
nition of the axiom that “The law is 
the facts.” This suggestion is that 
defendant-insurers emphasize in the 
briefs which they submit to appellate 
courts the social consequences of un- 
sound insurance decisions, One of 
the finest statements of exactly what 
I mean by social consequences of un- 
sound insurance decisions is found 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington in 
Kuhnle v. The Mutual Life Ins. of 
N.Y. (147 Pac. 2d 281, 284) where 
the court stated: 


“The importance of the matter far 
transcends the instant case; for, it 
has long been settled by both statute 
and case law, that the insurance busi- 
ness is affected with a public interest. 
The payment of unjust claims by an 
insurance company is a detriment to 
the public whether made by mutual 
companies or stock companies; for, 
in the long run, the amount of losses 
which insurance companies are com- 
pelled to pay must determine the 
premium rates which the public must 
pay for insurance protection.” 
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This is not an isolated instance. 
Similar expressions are found in the 
opinions of the courts in other juris- 
dictions so that we are gradually 
building up a body of judicial opinion 
which might be said to recognize 
realistically the true nature of insur- 
ance—the obvious fact that a litigat- 
ing policyholder who establishes an 
unwarranted liability by a tortured 
construction of policy provisions can 
do so only at the expense of the in- 
suring public. 

I am not for a moment suggesting 
that this social argument be routinely 
urged or used in cases where the 
issue is solely one of fact, e.g., a dis- 
ability case involving a difference of 
medical opinion between the in- 
sured’s doctors and those who have 
examined for the insurer. I am sug- 
gesting that in cases where the pol- 
icyholder or beneficiary is seeking to 
pervert the clear language of the pol- 
icy by urging some construction 
which is entirely unrealistic, e.g., 
urging the court to disregard or 
whittle down the disease exclusion in 
the double indemnity clause, the 
social argument should and can be 
used effectively. Again, judges are 
human and it is helpful to bring to 
their attention the fact that the liti- 
gation before them has effects far be- 
yond the question of whether the de- 
fendant XYZ Insurance Company 
does or does not have to pay the 
$5,000 sought in the suit. 

As my final comment on litigation, 
I should like to consider what does 
happen after suit has been instituted 





nsurance 


Boston Mutual’s continuous and 
friendly service keeps over 438,000 
policyholders up to date on 
changing family needs. 











against an insurance company on a 
claim which has been declined. I be- 
lieve there is considerable misappre- 
hension as to this even among insur- 
ance men. For this reason I think 
it might be interesting to give some 
figures as to our own experience in 
litigation because there may be some 
who sincerely believe that an insur- 
ance company never wins a lawsuit. 


Five Year Record 


Our own figures for a period of 
five years are these: 


1952—66 cases closed 
48 settled or discontinued 
8 judgment for compan) 
10 judgment against 
pany 
(6 of which were disal)il- 
ities ) 
1951—69 cases closed 
56 settled or discontinued 
3 judgment for company 
10 judgment against com- 
pany 
(8 of which were disabili- 
ties ) 


coim- 


1950—71 cases closed 
57 settled or discontinued 
6 judgment for company 
8 judgment against com- 
pany 
(5 of which were disabil- 
ities ) 
194969 cases closed ~ 
50 settled or discontinued 
7 judgment for company 
12 judgment against 
pany 
(11 of which were disabil- 
ities ) 


coim- 


1948—79 cases closed 
58 settled or discontinued 
7 judgment for company 
14 judgment against cor 
pany 
(12 disabilities) 


Some indication that these resul's 
are typical rather than unusual is 
found in the fact that analysis of 
approximately one hundred and fiity 
lawsuits involving life and accident 
and health benefits, which reach: 

the Appellate Courts of this country 
during the year 1950, showed that 
in slightly more than 50% of these 
cases the original claim action of the 
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@ Attractive commissions— Bonuses 
Liberal first year commissions plus lifetime renewals. 


@ Sales training and sales aids 
Cooperative sales assistance to the men in the field. 


Cooperation from Management 
ji: Means Greater Production 
’ at Capitol Life 


Home office interest and close relationship 
constantly provide Capitol Life men with new 
sales tools and new methods. It also results in 
a greater awareness of the field underwriter’s 


problems. 


At the far right, Kenneth L. Hobbs, Agency Secretary, with 
Field Underwriters Bill Garrow and Phillip Ward—Denver. 


With Capitol Life you get these benefits: 


@ Prompt underwriting service 

A coordinated underwriting service for the field forces. 
@ Exclusive contracts 

Compiete line of policies with competitive rates, 


Available to qualified field underwriters now residing in the 13 Western States. 


For details on the Capitol Life expansion program 


in your area, write: 


THOMAS F. DALY II, Vice President 
and Director of Agencies 


defendant 
upheld. 


insurance company was 
I think it was Daniel Webster who 
once was said to have taken par- 
donable pride in the fact that during 
his years of experience as an at- 
torney, he had won 50% of the cases 
he tried. Bearing in mind _ that 
Daniel Webster was not limited 
his court appearances to representa- 
tion of a defendant insurance com- 
pany, but undoubtedly appeared 
both as counsel for plaintiffs as well 
as defendants, I think we may prop- 
erly discount his 50% figure a bit 
and conclude that such figures as I 
have given indicating in the case of 
the industry generally, slightly better 
than 50% success in those cases 
which reached the Appellate Courts 
during the year 1950 and in our own 
experience, a range of from 30% to 
slightly better than 44% successful 
defense, in both trial and Appellate 
Courts are a fair reflection of the 
over-all claim philosophy I have been 
alvocating—accentuating the posi- 
tive, applying the “Uncle Jake” ap- 
proach where the facts warrant it, 
ind declining a payment only after 
ost careful consideration of the 
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facts which compel that action and 
only under such circumstances as 
will permit an explanation, without 
embarrassment of the reasons for the 
decision to the policyholder or his 
beneficiary, to the president of the 
company, to an interested state in- 
surance department, and—if 
be—to the judge. 


needs 


HUGE POTENTIAL IN S. A. 


REAT PROGRESS has been made in 
South America insurance-wise 


in the last few years. With an edu- 
cational pattern, they could in a very 
short time be on a par with prac- 
tices in North America. This is the 
conclusion brought home by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner from a two-and-a- 
half-month trip through 
South American countries. 
“The potential is huge,” says 
Dr. Huebner. “They have hardly 
scratched the surface. Although 
their insurance educational status is 
somewhat behind that in the United 
States, they would be quick to catch 
up if an educational system could be 
established similar to ours.” 


major 


DENVER, COLORADO: 


Dr. Huebner declares that they 
are seeking such a system and are 
hungry for information. The Uni- 
versity of Chile now offers the sub- 
ject of insurance on its curriculum, 
Dr. Huebner says, and the Univer- 
sity of Sao Paulo is seeking to add it. 

Dr. and Mrs. Huebner visited 
most of the main cities on the south- 
ern continent, spending about a week 
in each one, under a grant of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. Their time was well taken up 
with addresses, dinners, 
ceptions, and sightseeing. 

South American cities Dr. Hueb- 
ner described as being magnificent. 
Our cities were built for business, 
theirs for both business and beauty, 
he contends. 


official 


The most enchanting 
piece of scenery of his life he de- 
scribed as flying at twenty thousand 
feet through a pass in the Andes at 
sunset. He and Mrs. Huebner at- 
tended official functions at Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
and Santiago, and visited also Mon- 
tevideo and Lima. “They were all 
very kind and entertaining and went 
to endless trouble for us,’ 
Dr. Huebner. 
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THE FIGURES below illustrate the benefits for policyholders and beneficiaries 

which the Connecticut Mutual is currently paying or is obligated to pay 
in the future. But before the money can be paid out it must first be 
accumulated. 


At the year-end, the company’s assets amounted to $1,012,849,558, 
having passed the billion-dollar mark during the year. These funds are a 
measure of the results which Connecticut Mutual policyholders have 
attained by systematic saving over the years to help provide for the future 
financial security of themselves and their families. 








1953 

Death Benefits ................. ie CR. Oe ee $ 16,667,645 
Matured Endowments i Be A Ce RE 7,250,299 
Annuity and Income Settlement Payments ................ 23,174,918 
Surrender Values iW ir GSO tee 8,365,718 
Disability Benefits .......... eR) Lene ee ne ee eit 1,033,441 
Policyholders’ Dividends ......... Eee eect oe ane 17,400,000 
Other Payments to Policyholders .......... Boeck 8,315,838 

Total we $ 82,207,859 
Added to Reserves and Other Funds Held for 
Benefit of Policyholders and Beneficiaries ae, $ 47,777,206 
Insurance in force representing future benefits 
to be paid to policyholders and beneficiaries $2,655,263,707 
Annuities in force involving annual payments of 15,991,201 
Funds left with the company, at interest, by 
policyholders and beneficiaries $ 166,718,080 











“A Good Company in Which 
to Place Your Surplus,” 
says Sir Plus \*\ 


Highlights of Our 108th Year 
1953 over 1952 






New Insurance, $327,943,466 ..0..........cccccccccceeees Up $ 54,958,053 
Insurance in force, $2,655,263,707 ..............0..... Up $207,559,566 
Reserve for 1954 dividends $17,400,000 ............ Up $ 1,400,000 
Dated Gemma GOOG GOGBT onc inec.csceccccscccccsscces.. Up $ 12,214,288 
Total Assets $1,012,849,558 oo... Up $ 58,050,633 
Surplus $52,769,462 .............ccccccce0e Bhan scalvcea cast Up $ 3,979,237 


Net interest rate earned after Federal Income Tax was 3.58% 


Interest paid on Dividend Accumulations 3% ................ on Income Settlements 314% 





108th Annual Statement 
December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
| ETE Tr 
Stocks EP ee 99,473,054 
Mortgages 385,830,601 
Real Estate 
Home Office ...;............;:.. $ 2,537,554 
Investment Properties .... 23,861,199 
26,398,753 
Policy Loans 35,616,704 
Cash in Banks vey 12,094,404 
Interest Due and Accrued 9,392,330 
Premiums Deferred and in 
Course of Collection and 
Other Assets .. 13,147,374 
Total Assets .. $1,012,849,558 
LIABILITIES 
Insurance and Annuity 
Reserves Sei eke 711,708,918 
Policy Proceeds, Dividends, 
and Other Funds Left with 
Company at Interest 166,718,080 
Amount Reserved for 1954 
Dividends to Policyholders 17,400,000 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 
1954 ... 3,709,200 
Reserve for Options in Policies 
Not Yet Matured 15,413,000 
Security Valuation Reserve 14,478,916 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 11,491,654 
Total Liabilities $ 940,919,768 
Investment Contingency 
Reserve wscverenss QED OES 
Unassigned Surplus ..... 52,769,462 
Surplus to Policyholders 71,929,790 
Total...... 1,012,849,558 


NOTE: Securities carried at $250,000 in the 
above statement are deposited with 
various public officials for purposes 


required by law. 
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(Juestions ¢ Answe ('S 


PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1. 


1. (a) “When the agency sys- 
tem has become welded to . . . 
the full professional concept, it 
will promote the growth of life in- 
surance to a point where today’s 
ownership of life insurance will 
seem to have been but a modest 
beginning.” 

(1) Describe briefly the essen- 
tials of the “professional con- 
cept” as they relate to life under- 
writing. 

(2) List and describe briefly 
the specific functions which 
should be performed by the life 
underwriter in his professional 
relations with his clients. 

(b) A young man, 24 years of 
age, a graduate of a well-known 
engineering school, has just re- 
turned from two years of military 
service. He is now employed as 
an engineer in a large manufac- 
turing plant. He is unmarried, 
has no dependents and has vir- 
tually no property. He appreci- 
ates the value of life insurance 
for those who have dependents 
but argues that a person in his 
circumstances has no need for 
life insurance. Outline the rea- 
sons why this young man should 
purchase life insurance now. 


Answer to Question 1. 


(a) (1) The essentials of the 
“professional concept” as they re- 
late to life underwriting are: knowl- 
edge of the science of life insurance ; 
skill in the application of that knowl- 
edge to specific problems ; subordina- 
tion of the pecuniary interest to the 
interest of the client ; loyalty to fel- 
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low underwriters; recognition of 
one’s responsibility to his commu- 
nity; and a career attitude—making 
the job one’s life work. 

An underwriter should have 
knowledge of the science of life in- 
surance and related business sub- 
jects so that he can give accurate ad- 
vice on insurance matters. Only 
through this: knowledge can loose 
talk on surplus, dividends, reserves, 
policy forms and policy provisions 
be avoided. By acquiring this knowl- 
edge, the underwriter can be on a 
parity with the business men whom 
he proposes to advise. Knowledge 
alone is not enough; the underwriter 
must develop the skill of applying 
his knowledge to specific problems. 
He should learn to analyze problems 
and to arrive at the best possible 
solutions. The interest of the client 
should at all times be paramount to 
that of the underwriter. 

Through the acquisition of the 
professional attitude a life under- 
writer can show loyalty to his fellow 
workers and be helpful to life in- 
surance as an institution. He recog- 
nizes his responsibilities to his com- 
munity by actively engaging in com- 
munity activities to promote general 
welfare. 

Last, but not least, the life under- 
writer should look upon his vocation 
as a career. He should be willing to 
devote to its practice his entire time 
and his best thoughts and energy. 

(2) The specific functions which 
should be performed by the life un- 
derwriter in his professional rela- 
tions with his clients are: 

1. To analyze the client’s needs 
and circumstances. The first step is 
for the underwriter to gather all 
necessary factual data. The factual 


data should include names and rela- 
tionships of all those who are to 
benefit from the estate, all assets and 
inheritances of beneficiaries from 
other sources, all property held 
jointly, all assets including life in- 
surance, all pertinent information 
touching upon business interests and 
plans, and the amount and nature of 
all debts and obligations. Secondly, 
the underwriter should get from the 
client a statement of his retirement 
and estate objectives. He is then in 
a position to analyze the factual data 
as it applies to the client’s objectives. 


2. Guidance of client—After care- 
ful analysis of the problem, the life 
underwriter gives guidance to the 
client through recommendations 
which will meet the client’s need. 
The recommendations deal with 
amounts and kinds of insurance, 
settlement options, supplementary 
agreements, and other estate mat- 
ters, such as, gifts, transfers, wills 
and so forth. The underwriter may 
find it of value to bring in the trust 
officer, lawyer, and accountant to 
work out with the client the neces- 
sary arrangements to provide the 
best possible solution to the client’s 
problem. 


3. Motivation—The life under- 
writer should use his best persuasive 
efforts to stimulate the prospect to 
take that action which would be in 
the latter’s best interests. Unless he 
does so, the underwriter has not 
really extended the maximum serv- 
ice since he will not be in a position 
to help the situation very much if, 
as a result of failure in motivation, 
a prospect dies or becomes uninsur- 
able before he obtains necessary cov- 
erage. 
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4. Review—Periodically the un- 
derwriter should review the client's 
situation to see whether any changes 
in needs have taken place which 
would require change in the pro- 
gram so as to keep it up-to-date and 
most effectively meet the client’s 
wishes. 

(b) The young man should pur- 
chase life insurance for the 
following reasons : 

1. To provide a clean-up fund to 
meet the cash requirements of his 


now 








J. L. KEY 
Paducah, Kentucky 


J. L. Key, Paducah, Kentucky, 
leading superintendent for 1952, 
is a prime example of a Life and 
Casualty trained career under- 
writer. After four years as an 
agent, Mr. Key was promoted 

to superintendent in 1946, and his 
record has earned him a place 

of high regard in our organization. 


It is men like J. L. Key that have 
made Life and Casualty one of 
America's truly great Insurance 
Firms. And, we might add, where 
the Nation's Happiest Agents 
maintain a spirit of loyalty and 
attainment that is as keen as 

you will ever find, anywhere! 


Life and Casualty 


Insurance Company of Tennessee 


Guilford Dudley Jr, President 
Home Office: Nashville, Tennessee 








Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
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estate upon death. In the absence 
of this ready cash, his parents or 
other relatives may have to assume 
the burden of his last expenses. 

2. To enhance his credit position. 
Life insurance is tangible evidence 
of a man’s character and foresight, 
and in the event of his death, pro- 
vides the wherewithal to liquidate 
his indebtedness. 

3. To protect his insurability. The 
purchase of life insurance now pro- 
tects his insurability against the 
time when he would feel the need 
for life insurance and might find 
himself uninsurable. 

4. To obtain a lower rate. 

5. To foster thrift. It is a sys- 
tematic, convenient, and semi-com- 
pulsory method for accumulating 
savings over the whole working 
period of life. 

6. To make use of the investment 
services of life insurance companies. 
He would gain the investment serv- 
ices of life insurance including the 
advantages of a reasonable income 
and absolute safety of principal. 
While enjoying these advantages, he 
avoids all the time and trouble often 
associated with the management of 
other types of investments. 


QUESTION 2. 


2. A recent study of the finan- 
cial problems of privately-en- 
dowed colleges and universities 
revealed the following pattern of 
investments for 28 representative 
institutions: 


Market Value 


Bonds: % 
Government ........ 19.1 
MINED 5.5 a5! 20-8. <3 16.7 

Stocks: 
re 9.1 
MII 3. 10.0); dahon ave 46.3 

Real Estate: 

Mortgages .......... 1.6 
Properties .......... 4.0 
Miscellaneous ......... 2.4 
Uninvested Principal 0.8 
I a.nd sels oakton dane 100.0 


(a) In what important re- 
spects does the investment port- 
folio of a typical life insurance 
company differ from this com- 
posite portfolio of 28 collegiate 
institutions ? 

(b) Diversification by type of 
investment is one of the key- 
stones of life insurance company 





investment policy. What other 
principles of diversification are 
practiced by the life insurance 
companies in an effort to insure 
safety. of principal? Explain each 
briefly. 

(c) The study of college fi. 
nances previously referred to 
emphasized the fact that private 
educational institutions must ob- 
tain a much larger amount of 
philanthropic contributions _ if 
they are to survive in their pres- 
ent form. Explain any special 
advantages that life insurance 
may possess as an instrument of 
philanthropic bequests (1) to 
the donor; and (2) to the donee. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) In the first place, a typical 
life insurance company has a 
smaller percentage of its assets in 
common and preferred stocks tlian 
is true of the privately endowed col- 
leges and universities. Whereas 
46.3 per cent of the assets of the col- 
leges and universities are in com- 
mon stocks, this type of investment 
accounts for only one per cent of 
the assets of a typical life insurance 
company. In the second place, the 
typical life insurance company has 
a greater percentage of its assets in 
corporate bonds. About 40 per cent 
of the life insurance company’s as- 
sets are in corporate bonds, as com- 
pared to 16.7 per cent of the assets 
for endowed colleges and univer- 
sities. Thirdly, the life insurance 
companies invest a greater portion 
of their assets in real estate mort- 
gages. About 30 per cent of the as- 
sets of life insurance companies are 
in real estate mortgages, whercas 
only 1.6 per cent of the privately 
endowed schools’ assets are in this 
type of investment. Finally, life 1- 
surance companies will have an ; 
set item of policy loans (about 4 
per cent). Educational institutio s 
have no such asset. 


(b) In an effort to insure safe 
of principal, life insurance compani:s 
practice several principles of diver 
fication in addition to diversificaticn 
by type of investment. 


1. Territorial distribution—I. 
insurance companies seek to spre 
their investments far and wide overt 
many cities and states. In this mat- 
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ner companies attempt to hedge 
against the effects of a business de- 
pression, since a depression may not 
strike all parts of the nation in the 
saine degree or at the same time. 


2. Diversification by sheer num- 
ber of investments—Life insurance 
companies place their funds in thou- 
sands of different investments. With 
so many different investments, the 
portfolio is not endangered by de- 
fault among a small number of indi- 
vidual investment units. Each pol- 
icvholder has the protection of hav- 
ing a small investment in a large 
number of different investments. 


3. Diversification by maturities— 
Life insurance companies seek to ar- 
range their investment portfolio so 
that the volume of investments cur- 
rently maturing is more or less regu- 
lar. Under such a plan cash is 
flowing in to cover current demands, 
or, for reinvestment. The continu- 
ous flow of cash is particularly im- 
portant during a period of depression 
for, otherwise, the companies might 
have to sell securities at a loss to 
meet cash demands occasioned by 
policy surrenders or policy loans. 


4. Diversification of clientele— 
Life insurance companies have a 
depositor clientele (i.e. policy- 
holders) widely distributed through- 
out the country while most banks 
and other depository institutions are 
local with respect to depositors. 
This fact is significant because local 
institutions are more likely to be 
subjected to the stress of “runs” 
during financial crises. 


(c) (1) Special advantages that 
life insurance possesses as an instru- 
ment of philanthropic bequests to 
the donor are: 


1. The donor may make a bequest 
out of current income by paying 
periodic premiums on a life insur- 
ance policy in which the donee in- 
stitution is named the beneficiary. 
In this manner, a person of moderate 
means may make a substantial con- 
tribution without impairing his 
capital and without injustice to his 
family. 


2. By making a bequest from cur- 
rent income, the donor who might 
feel that it was not worthwhile to 
do anything because the amount 


(Continued en the next page) 
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Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When 


your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 


to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na- 


tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we’re 


now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 


started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 


a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new business 


written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we unhesi- 


tatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our agents 


and to the close cooperation of the home office force. 
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would be so small, can satisfy a de- 
sire to make a gift of a larger 
amount than otherwise would be 
possible. 


3. The donor is assured that his 
wishes are going to be met whether 
he lives or dies. This type of be- 
quest is free from the hazards of 
delay, legal contests, unusual ex- 
penses and setting aside of the will. 
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Hazards of 


investment, business 
risks, or other estate shrinkages sur- 
rounding the donor’s financial status 
do not affect the gift. 


4. Life insurance permits  ele- 
ments of flexibility in making a be- 
quest to philanthropic institutions. 
The donor may provide that the 
dividends each year be given to the 
institution as an annual bequest. The 
institution may be designated as a 
contingent beneficiary in the policy 
to receive the proceeds in event the 
primary beneficiary predeceases the 
donor. Under the terms of a settle- 
ment agreement, the institution may 
be given a remainder interest. 


(2) The advantages to the donee 
of life insurance as a philanthropic 
bequest are: 


1. The donee knows the bequest 
is not contingent upon the donor 
surviving. Life insurance prevents 
premature death from cutting off 
the possibility of the gift not being 
given at all. 


2. A prompt payment is assured 
the institution. There will be no un- 
necessary delay in the payment that 
might occur in the settlement of the 
estate. 


3. The donee can depend on pay- 
ment of the proceeds on the death 
of the donor. Life insurance is a 
contractual agreement and the com- 
pany must pay. There is no question 
as to whether payment will be made 
or as to the amount of payment. 


4. Shrinkage of the bequest due 
to business or general economic con- 
ditions is avoided. The donor might 
die at a time when his estate will 
have shrunk in size due to a par- 
ticular business venture or to eco- 
nomic conditions in general. 


5. The gift is free from the claims 
of the creditors of the donor. If 
the bequest were to be made from 
the general estate of the donor, the 
institution would receive the gift 
only after creditors of the donor 
were satisfied. 


6. A broader base of contributors 
is available to the philanthropic in- 
stitution through the use of life in- 
surance as a gift. Many persons, 
who would not be in a financial 
position to make a bequest, may now 


be able to do so through the annual 
payment of premiums on a life insur- 
ance policy. 


7. The gift received by the donee 
may be larger. By means of a small 
annual payment the donor may be 
able to give a larger amount through 
life insurance than otherwise would 
be possible. Moreover, in certain 
states it may be larger because life 
insurance proceeds paid to a nanied 
beneficiary, including a philanthropic 
institution, may be free of inheri- 
tance tax when a bequest to the 
same institution would not be free 
of tax when paid from a decedent's 
estate. 


QUESTION 3. 


3. In programming the life in- 
surance of his client, a life under- 
writer often finds a variety of con- 
tracts, some of which may offer 
an unusual set of benefits. Upon 
analysis, however, these special 
contracts will be found to repre- 
sent some combination of four 
basic types of contracts: term, 
whole life, endowment, and an- 
nuity. The benefits provided by 
certain special contracts are out- 
lined in the sub-sections below. 
Explain clearly and specifically 
how the four basic contracts 
mentioned above are combined 
to form the special contracts de- 
scribed below. Supplement your 
analysis with a diagram, if you 
wish. 


(a) Contract “A” provides 
that if the insured should die 
within a period of fifteen years 
from date of issue, an income of 
$10 per month per $1,000 of 
face amount will be payable to 
designated beneficiaries for the 
remaining months of the period, 
with the face of the policy be- 
coming payable at the end of the 
period. If death should occur 
after the expiration of the speci- 
fied period, only the face of the 
policy is payable and that, im- 
mediately. 

(b) Contract “B” provides an 
income of a_ predetermined 
amount for the lifetime of an ir- 
revocably designated beneficiary, 
with payments guaranteed for a 
minimum number of months, 
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usually 240. The payments be- 
gin with the insured’s death and 
are the same amount irrespective 
of the beneficiary’s age at the 
time of the insured’s death. 
Should the beneficiary prede- 
cease the insured, only the guar- 
anteed installments are paid. 

(c) Contract “C” provides a 
life income to the insured of $10 
per month per $1,000 of face 
amount, with payments to begin 
at age 65, and to continue for a 
guaranteed period of ten years. 
In the event of the insured’s 
death before the specified age, 
the face amount or the cash 
value, whichever is larger, will 
be paid to the insured’s bene- 
ficiaries. 

(d) Contract “D” provides 
for the return of all premiums 
paid, as well as payment of the 
face amount, in the event of the 
insured’s death before age 60. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) Contract “A” is known as a 
family income policy. It is a com- 
bination of a whole life or endow- 
ment contract and a 15-year decreas- 
ing term insurance contract. The 
whole life or endowment portion 
consists of a face amount of the 
policy which, in event of the death of 
the insured during the specified 
period, is retained by the company 
at interest until it becomes payable 
at the end of the income period. 
The other part of the policy is de- 
creasing term insurance of such 
amount that it, when supplemented 
by the interest on the proceeds of 
the basic policy, will be sufficient to 
make the $10 monthly payments dur- 
ing the income period. Upon the 
death of the insured after the expira- 
tion of the 15-year period only the 
face of the whole life or endowment 
policy is payable. 

(b) Contract “B” is known as a 
life income policy. It consists of a 
whole life policy and a deferred sur- 
vivorship annuity. The whole life 
policy is for an amount of insurance 
determined not by the age of the 
beneficiary but by the present value 
of the guaranteed installments. The 
income for the period after the 240 
months is provided in the form of a 
survivorship annuity. 

(ce) Contract “C” is known vari- 
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ously as a retirement income policy, 
retirement endowment, and retire- 
ment income endowment. It is a 
combination of a retirement annuity 
at age 65 and decreasing term in- 
surance. The retirement annuity at 
age 65 is a deferred annuity which 
provides a death benefit during the 
deferred period in the form of the 
accumulated savings and a survival 
benefit upon reaching age 65 of 
$10 per month per $1,000 for 10 
years certain and life. The term in- 
surance, decreasing each year as the 
savings accumulate, when coupled 
with the retirement annuity, is al- 
ways just sufficient to make up the 
difference between the savings fund 
and the face amount of $1,000. At 
such time as the savings fund 
reaches $1,000, the term insurance 
disappears. 

(d) Contract “D” combines any 
life insurance policy providing pro- 
tection to at least age 60 and increas- 
ing term insurance to age 60. The 
portion providing for return of all 
premiums paid in the event of the 
insured’s death before age 60 is 
term insurance, and, if the insured 
survives to age 60, this portion of 
the policy expires. The increasing 
benefits in the term portion are 
created by the payment of pre- 
miums. Each year as premiums are 
paid, the death benefit increases by 
the amount of that premium, reach- 
ing a maximum at age 59. 


QUESTION 4. 
4. (a and b) “The present 


period of inflationary pressures 
has emphasized the need for in- 
jecting flexibility into settlement 
agreements. Some underwriters 
are so concerned about the flexi- 
bility problem that they advocate 
the practice of deferring the pro- 
gramming of the insurance estate 
until the time of the insured’s 
death.” 

(1) Describe carefully the 
various methods by which flexi- 
bility can be injected into a set- 
tlement agreement entered into 
between the insured and the com- 
pany for the benefit of the in- 
sured’s beneficiaries. 

(2) Is each of the methods 
which you described applicable 
to the life income option? Ex- 
plain. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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(3) What arguments can be 
advanced against the practice of 
deferring the programming until 
the death of the insured? 

(c) The life insurance con- 
tract has been called a “life will” 
inasmuch as it is an instrument 
for bequeathing the monetary 
value of a human life. State the 
advantages that such a “life will” 
enjoys in bequeathing the human 
life value, as compared to the 
process by which property is dis- 
tributed under an ordinary will. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a and b) (1) There are a num- 
ber of methods by which flexibility 
can be injected into a settlement 
agreement entered into between the 
insured and the company for the 
benefit of the insured’s beneficiary 
or beneficiaries. 

First, the insured may give the 
beneficiary the right to choose when 
the payments are to begin. The in- 
sured may indicate that the pro- 
ceeds are to be left at interest until 


the beneficiary deems it desirable to 
have the payments commence. 

Second, the insured may give the 
beneficiary the right to vary the 
amount of period of payment. 
Whereas a settlement agreement 
may provide for payment of a cer- 
tain periodic installment under the 
amount option, the insured may state 
that the size of the installment can be 
changed at the discretion of the 
beneficiary. Or if the period option 
has been used, the beneficiary may 
be given the right to change the 
duration prior to the time benefit 
payments start. The insured may 
further set forth the minimum or 
maximum change the beneficiary will 
be permitted to make. 

Third, the proceeds may be left 
at interest with the beneficiary hav- 
ing the right to withdraw part or 
all of the proceeds at his discretion. 
Again, a limit may be placed on the 
amount which may be withdrawn at 
one time or in any one period. 

Fourth, a provision may be in- 
cluded in the settlement agreement 
permitting the beneficiary to com- 
mute the future payments. Com- 
mutation is usually not permitted 
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@ That a new and modern compensation 
plan is necessary for qualified under- 
writers to meet present day economic 
conditions. We have such a plan. 
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| Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


with respect to payments involving 
life contingencies but would be avail- 
able as to the guaranteed payments, 
if any, under a life contingency op- 
tion. 

Fifth, the insured may have in- 
cluded a provision in the settlement 
agreement giving the beneficiary the 
right to change or designate contin- 
gent beneficiaries. 

Sixth, although the insured may 
designate a settlement option under 
which the proceeds are to be pai, 
a provision may be included in the 
settlement agreement to permit the 
beneficiary to change the option to 
one which is more appropriate to the 
circumstances existing at the time 
of the insured’s death. 

Seventh, the insured may give a 
right of action in regard to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the pol- 
icy to a third party whom he feels 
is more capable of making a sound 
distribution. This right may include 
any or all of the above mentioned 
methods of injecting flexibility into 
the settlement agreement which may 
be given to the beneficiary. 

Eighth, the policyowner may re- 
serve the right to modify the settle- 
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Our assets and liabilities rose to a little over $23,500,000. 


Our surplus went over a million dollars (if you want to see something 
pretty just look at our surplus gains in the last few years). 


Our capital stayed at $463,000 (Standard closed its sale of stock 14 


years ago). 


over last year’s sales record. 


Our insurance in force went up, of course, to a little over $75,000,000. 


Our stockholders, policyholders, agents and employees seem happy. 


b 
» 
» 
4) Our sales of new business were the 2nd best in our history—an increase 
» 
» 
» 


Our agency force in 1953 received as good sales promotion support as is 
available. In 1954 it will be even better! 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ment agreement at any time. In this 
manner, the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds may be changed readily as new 
needs arise. 

Finally, the insured may establish 
a life insurance trust. He may pro- 
vide that the proceeds be paid to a 
trustee with the trustee handling the 
corpus under the trust terms. He 
may give the trustee considerable 
latitude in administering the funds 
for the best interests of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

(2) Not all the methods of flexi- 
bility discussed in (1) above are ap- 
plicable to the life income option. 
Only those methods applicable will 
be mentioned here. 

The beneficiary can be given the 
right to choose the time when the 
life income option is to become ef- 
fective. Company practice will not 
permit unlimited freedom in this 
choice, but some latitude is normally 
permitted. 

The beneficiary can be given the 
right to vary the number of guaran- 
teed payments under the life income 
option. This privilege may be ex- 
tended to permit either an increase 
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Delaware - 
Louisiana 





or decrease in the number of guaran- 
teed payments. 

Commutation under the life in- 
come option may be permitted to 
the extent of the guaranteed pay- 
ments only. It should be noted that 
the commutation of benefits does not 
apply to all potential benefits under 
the option but only to the guaranteed 
payments that the company must 
pay whether the beneficiary, after 
commencing to receive payments, 
survives or not. 

The right to change or designate 
contingent beneficiaries under the 
life income option may be granted by 
the insured to the beneficiary. Here, 
the amount of the proceeds to which 
the contingent beneficiaries would be 
entitled is limited to the unpaid 
guaranteed payments outstanding at 
the death of the beneficiary. 

Finally, the insured may reserve 
the right to change the life income 
option. This permits the insured to 
introduce a new arrangement for the 
distribution of the proceeds as the 
needs of beneficiaries change. 

(3) The arguments that can be 
advanced against deferring the pro- 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas * 
Florida + 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania + 


Arizona + California 


Georgia « Illinois * Indiana + Kentucky 


New Mexico 
West Virginia 


Michigan Missouri * 


Tennessee * Texas * Virginia * 
gramming until the death of the in- 
sured are many. The _ beneficiary 
may be persuaded to take a lump 
sum settlement by relatives and 
friends who are recommending 
methods of disposal for the proceeds. 
As a result, the beneficiary may find 
that when an income is most needed, 
it is not available because the pro- 
ceeds have been dissipated. Also, 
many beneficiaries lack the capacity 
to make sound decisions as to the 
use of the funds. The beneficiaries 
may be minors, mental incompetents 
or lack the faculty for making sound 
financial decisions. 

The beneficiary may not have the 
same degree of freedom in arrang- 
ing for distribution of the proceeds 
as does the insured. The options 
available to the beneficiary may not 
be as liberal as those available to the 
insured. There may be limitations 
on the right of a beneficiary to 
change options after one has been 
selected. There may be limitations 
on the right of the beneficiary to 
designate contingent beneficiaries. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The proceeds, in most states, will 
be subject to the claims of the 
beneficiaries’ creditors. The insured 
can include in the settlement agree- 
ment a spendthrift trust clause to 
give the beneficiary this protection, 
but the beneficiary does not have 
that right of inclusion for himself. 

The intentions of the insured may 
never be carried out for the bene- 
ficiary may use the funds in any 
manner he sees fit as a result of his 
own plans or as a result of the pres- 
sures from outsiders. The services 
of the underwriter who originally 
handled the insurance for the in- 
sured may not be readily available. 
The beneficiary may have to act on 
his own or depend on someone who 
is not familiar with the wishes of 
the insured. 

inally, by deferring the pro- 
gramming until the insured’s death, 
the amount of insurance needed to 
meet the insured’s estate objectives 
may never really have been de- 
termined. The insurance available 
may prove to be insufficient to ful- 
fill the needs. 

(c) The advantages of a “life 
will” in bequeathing the human life 
value as compared to the process by 
which property is distributed under 
an ordinary will are: 

1. A life insurance contract is 
simple and unambiguous. It leaves 
little or no chance for legal construc- 
tion of its terms or for legal disputes 
on the part of the dissatisfied. 

2. No probate action is needed in 
settling a “life will.” 

3. Upon filing of the required 
evidence of the proof of death the 
company pays the proceeds promptly 
under the terms of the contract. 

4. There are no costs of adminis- 
tration involved in the life will. No 
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attorney's fees, executor’s or ad- 
ministrator’s fees, or court costs are 
paid for settlement. 

5. In many states there are no 
inheritance, or other state death 
taxes on life insurance proceeds paid 
to a named beneficiary. Some states 
levy a tax on the proceeds payable 
above a certain specific exemption. 

6. If the proceeds are payable to 
the wife and children, they may be 
placed beyond the claims of creditors 
of the insured. In more and more 
states the placing of the proceeds 
beyond the reach of creditors of the 
insured is being permitted when any 
third party beneficiary has been 
named, whether he be a close rela- 
tive or not. 

7. Through the use of a settle- 
ment option and the spendthrift trust 
clause, the proceeds may be placed 
beyond the claims of creditors of the 
beneficiary. 

8. The life insurance estate may 
be left with the insurance company 
under a settlement option, thus pro- 
tecting the beneficiary on a sound 
basis against the possibility of dis- 
sipating the estate. 

9. There is no publicity involved 
in settling a “life will.” 


QUESTION 5. 


5. “A”, a reserve officer with 
a wife and two small children, 
has been ordered to report for ac- 
tive military service and because 
of his qualifications expects over- 
seas duty. He is concerned about 
the protection of his dependents 
and comes to you for advice. 
Upon inquiry, you find that he 
lapsed his National Service Life 
Insurance at the time of his sepa- 
ration from service in the spring 
of 1946; is presently carrying 
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$20,000 of commercial life jp. 
surance with accidental death 
benefits; and is fully insured un. 
der the Old-Age and Survivor; 
Insurance program. 


of “A’ 
payable 
$92.90 
benefit: 


(a) Describe briefly the na. Age 
ture of any government life in. bench 
surance that will be available to ‘a any 
“A” while on active military B |... 3 
duty. tion, tl 

(b) On what bases, if any, will Border | 
“A” be permitted to continue 
government life insurance pro. (b) 
tection after separation from— _.:. 
service? gee 

yy co 

(c) What factors should be Bj ased 
considered in determining the §  -enew 
rights of “A’s” beneficiaries un § 1; «/ 
der the commercial life insur sj] 
ance policies if he should be § ents 
killed in combat? piratic 

(d) Describe briefly the three 
basic ty pes of benefits available to If ‘ 
**A’s” beneficiaries under OASI §  iceme 
in the event of his death while in F120 d 
service. a not 

able t 
Answer to Question 5. — 
suffer 

(a) If “A’s” National Service § disab 
Life Insurance was on a term basis, § woul 
was effective on or before December B were 
31, 1945, and the eight year period whicl 
since its effective date had not ex- being 
pired, it may be reinstated. By pay- B ™' 
ing two monthly premiums without B Withi 
interest and submitting satisfactory B ‘eter 
evidence of insurability, “A” may re- B "0n@ 
instate and then make application for B Stan 
waiver of the cost of the pure insur- B base 
ance during the period of active duty B td ‘ 
and 120 days following separation. asst 
If “A” had previously converted the B "0" 
term insurance to a permanent plan , (« 
and had not surrendered it for cash B cla 
or paid up insurance, he may rein- B life 
state the policy by submitting satis: B 1 ‘ 
factory evidence of insurability, and B whe 
paying back premiums plus interest. of t 
Again, “A” may apply for waiver of clau 
the cost of the pure insurance )or- be ¢ 
tion of the premium during the the 
period of active duty and 120 days B (E& 
following separation. base 

the 

In event “A” cannot or does not mee 
want to reinstate his National Serv- Cot 
ice Life Insurance, he will be en- 086 
titled to benefits under the Service- — 
men’s Indemnity and _ Insurance *, 
Acts. In short, he will be entitled to B '"" 


$10,000 of free indemnity. In event 
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of “A’s” death, the indemnity is 
payable in monthly installments of 
$92.90 for 10 years. The indemnity 
benefits may be paid only to his 
spouse, children, parents, brothers 
and sisters. “A” may designate 
beneficiaries within the above classes 
in any order of preference he de- 
sires and, in absence of a designa- 
tion, the indemnity will be paid in the 
order indicated above. 


(b) After separation, “A” can 
continue his NSLI term insurance 
by commencing to pay premiums, 
based on attained age at date of last 


A full line of life policies with attrac- 
tive term riders that offer liberal 
provisions. 


Complete Sickness, Accident and 
Hospital coverage with 9 new stream- 


: lined policies. 
renewal, 120 days after separation. 


If “A” has a permanent plan of 
NSLI in force, full premium pay- 
ments must be resumed at the ex- 
piration of this 120-day period. 


Home Office training schools. 


Additional General Agency 
appointments available in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, lowa, and Florida. 


Career contracts. 


Production clubs, conventions, 
awards, excellent sales aids. 


R. E. Imig, 
Agency Vice-President 


If “A” was entitled only to Serv- 
icemen’s Indemnity, he may, within 
120 days after separation, apply for 
a non-convertible, five-year renew- 
able term policy which will be non- [| paca oe 
participating. If “A” is found to be ~~ - Ua ee 
suffering from a service-connected ee art 
disability for which compensation 
would be payable if the disability 
were 10 per cent or more in degree, 
which disability prevents him from 
being insurable under Veterans Ad- 
ministration standards, he may apply 
within one year from date of such 
determination for a new type of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance on any 
standard plan. This new type is 
based on the Commissioners Stand- 
ard Ordinary Table with an interest 
assumption of 2% per cent and is 
non-participating. 

(c) The rights of “A’s” bene- 
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courts hand down an opinion that ‘. 
the Korean conflict is not a war and 
therefore does not come within the 
purview of the war clause then the 
beneficiary is entitled to the full pro- 
ceeds. If the courts rule that the 
Korean conflict is a war under the 
terms of the war clause the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to only the re- 
serves or the cash value in the polli- 
ficiaries to the full proceeds of the cies. The type of clause (“status” 
life insurance policies in event “A” or “result’”’) is not important since 
is killed in combat depend upon ‘A” was killed in combat and either 
whether there is a war clause in each clause would relieve the company of 
of the contracts. If there is no war liability if the Korean conflict is 
er of clause, then the beneficiaries would held to be a war. 
por: [Bde entitled to the full proceeds from A final factor to consider is the 
the the life insurance policies. wording of the accidental death 
(Editor’s note: This answer was clause. Generally, accidental death 
based on the situation at the time of as a result of war is excluded. 
the 1953 C.L.U. examinations. It Again, the court interpretation as 
does not reflect the U. S. Supreme to the Korean conflict will have a 
Court decision concerning the Ko- bearing on the payment of benefits 
rean conflict handed down in Oc- under the double indemnity pro- 
tober 1953.) vision. 

If there is a war clause, then court (d) “A’s” beneficiaries, in the 
interpretations as to the Korean con- event of his death while in service, 
flict would have an effect on the would be entitled to the following 
tights of the beneficiary. If the three basic benefits under OASI: 


A lump sum equal to three 
times the primary insurance amount 
of the deceased. 

2. Mother’s insurance benefits to 
the widow equal to three-fourths of 
the primary insurance amount of the 
deceased husband. The _ benefit 
would be paid to “A’s” widow until 
the youngest child entitled to chil- 
dren’s benefits reaches age 18. The 
children would be entitled to chil- 
dren’s benefits until they each reach 
age 18. Each child is entitled to an 
amount equal to one-half the de- 
ceased parent’s primary insurance 
amount, plus one-quarter of such 
primary insurance amount divided 
by the number of children. 

3. The widow upon reaching age 
65 would be entitled to receive a 
monthly benefit equal to three- 
fourths of the primary insurance 
amount. This amount would not be 
payable if the widow had remarried 
or was entitled to an old age insur- 
ance benefit, in her own right, of 
75 per cent or more of the deceased 
spouse’s primary insurance amount. 
(To be continued ) 
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SEE YOUR 
GREAT SOUTHERNER 
WHEN HE CALLS— 


he is one of the 
important men in your 
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Loans to Policyowners 
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Cash In Banks 









Accrued Interest on 
Investments, etc. 
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United States Government 
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Public Utility Bonds ... 


TOTAL BOND HOLDINGS 


Preferred and Common Stocks 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm 


community — he brings you 
protection and peace of mind. 











ASSETS 


ssesesesd $ 19,153,446 


Fone 443,939 
saisacontes 6,304,543 


BARE 13,070,481 


First Mortgage Loans and 
Bonds on Urban Properties 75,394,226 


TOTAL FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 





on their 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1953 


- 25,901,928 


prekahaas eaCenseesslssesassasraesusinosdesnaps 1 


Due and Deferred Premiums in 
Course of Collection 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


in 45 YEARS. 


You in the Southwest today own $638,955,031 of 
protection and peace of mind brought to you by 
your Great Southerner whose company, since its 
organization in 1909, has — 


® paid total benefits to living policy owners and 
beneficiaries of $130,049,380— 
the payments made in 1953 were $7,680,642. 


® active insurance in force of $638,955,031— 
the increase in 1953 was $46,874,569. 





® acquired total assets of $145,165,548— 
the increase in 1953 was $8,968,783. 


® set up surplus and contingency reserves of $13,565,457 
the increase in 1953 was $1,679,159. 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Funds Held by the 
Account of Policyowners and their 
EE are DR ARE EER $ 126,668,992 














Company for the 


Present policy obligations and funds 

accumulated from premium receipts and 

interest earnings. These dollars, with 

9,825,379 future premium and interest, guarantee 
the payment of all claims as they be- 
come due by death or maturity under 
the policies of life insurance in force 
at this time. 


.. 88,464,707 Funds Reserved for Accrued Expenses and 
1,521,882 Taxes as they become due and payable 2,703,824 
ie Security. Valuation Reserve ...................00000. 2,227,275 
0,466,564 Funds Set Aside as Additional Protection 
5,057,256 to Policyowners. (This includes the Com- 
pany’s capital stock of $5,000,000; un- 
3,305,312 assigned surplus of $5,000,000; and a 
622,520 contingency reserve of $3,565,457)............ 13,565,457 
$ 145,165,548 I IID. sssscscsesecésssseceusssastices $ 145,165,548 


Lite Insurance Company 


4310 Dunlavy - 


This ad appeared in 103 newspapers with a total circulation of 2,955,038. 


Founded 1909 
Houston 6, Texas 
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BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of Railway Employees 


Chicago, Illinois 


Expansion Program 


John H. Lumley, who was executive vice president 


and acting head of the Sterling Insurance Company, 


has been appointed vice president. This appointment | 


is one of the developments of the new expansion pro- 
gram of the Benefit Association of Railway Employees, 
now extending its insurance service into the commercial 
field. The company has provided individual and group 
protection for employees of more than:250 major rail- 
roads, as well as industrial group coverage for em- 
ployees of about 800 companies. Now it plans expansion 
into the field of insurance protection for the general 
public. Announcement will soon be made of its complete 
new line of health and accident, hospitalization and life 
insurance and the appointment of general agents. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


New President and Board Chairman 


Harrison L. Amber, who has been president since 
1942, has been elevated to chairman of the board of 
directors of this company. W. Rankin Furey, who was 
elected executive vice president in 1952, succeeds Mr. 


Amber as president. The promotions become effective 
May 1, 1954. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Officers Elected 


G. B. Whitsitt has been elected vice president in 
charge of claims, and Jack R. Morris, vice president 
and director of public relations. Miss Catherine Smith 
has been named Librarian. 


For March, 1954 





CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 
Appointments 


The following appointments have been announced: 
J. D. Jamieson, mortgage vice-president ; I. M. Gilbert, 
agency vice-president ; H. W. Kinnear, mortgage super- 
intendent; N. D. Campbell, F.S.A., actuary; J. FE. 
Moore, F.S.A., comptroller; G. N. Watson, F.S.A., 
group manager and actuary. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, New York 


Hogg Joins Society 


Robert L. Hogg has been appointed senior vice presi- 
dent and advisory counsel and will assume his new 
duties at the home office on April first. To accept his 
new post Mr. Hogg resigned as executive vice president 
and general counsel of the American Life Convention 
with which he had been associated since 1944. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


New Board Chairman 


Walter W. Head, who has been in ill health for 
some time, has been named honorary chairman of the 
board and Sidney W. Souers was named chairman of 
the board. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE Assurance Company 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


New Benefits for Agents 
This company has announced a new contributory 
group benefit plan for its full time agents, providing 


(Continued on the next page) 
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National Association of Life Underwriters 
is doing great good for life insurance. 

We are pleased that several hundred 

of our fieldmen are active members. 
Sixty-five Life of Georgia people 

this year hold top-rank positions in 

local associations: 

17 Presidents (one a state association) 

28 Vice presidents (2 of state associations) 

10 Secretaries 


3 Membership chairmen 
7 National committeemen 


BLE MEL, sarance Compatey~ 
C/A GEORGIA 


Hi] Y) INSURES THE SOUTH + SINCE 1891 ¢ 
UNA attantea 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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owntown 


Sa Louis 


A peer among modern hotels .. . immaculate, 
bright, cheerful guest rooms with private ‘tub and 
shower . . . air-conditioned. Complete catering and 
convention facilities for functions large or smail. 


|nom De SOTO 


Coffee Shop and 
La Petite Room 
for excellent food. 
De Soto Tap Room 
for fine beverages, 


Brows Foil for Cracicus) fi vi 









Garage service 
Moderate rates 


“4 


Homer McLaughlin, Mgr. 
Phone Central 8750 


fi IANA 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE—Continued 


a basic amount of protection and additional insurance 
calculated on commission income and volume of paid 
business up to a maximum of $20,000. The basic in- 
surance is $3,000; an additional $8,500 based on volume 
of paid business and an additional $8,500 based on 
total commissions. All active agents under 65 will be 
eligible April 1, 1954 and new agents within six months 
with a modest production requirement. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 





New Vice Presidents 


Four promotions to the rank of vice-president and 
two to second vice-president have been announced. 
Advanced to vice-president are Robert D. Patterson, 
Harold A. Garabedian, Edward A. Green and Wendell 
P. Hiltabrand. Charles F. Mitchell was elected to the 
status of second vice-president but will retain his present 
title of financial secretary. J. Edwin Matz was also 
elected a second vice-president. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New General Counsel 


° 


J. Lon Duckworth who has been general attorney for 
the company for the past 12 years has been elected 
general counsel succeding the late Walter McElreath. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Elects New President 











At a special meeting of the board of directors held 
on January 29, W. O. Menge, first vice-president, was 
elected president of the company, to succeeed the late 
A. J. McAndless. 





As an officer for thirty-five years, Mr. McAndless 
was closely associated with the growth of the company, 
and was widely known for his activities toward the 
development of the industry as a whole. He was well 
known throughout the life field as a director and past 
president of the Indiana Association of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Companies ; a member of the actuarial 
advisory Committee of the Veterans’ Administration; 
director and past president of the American Life 
Convention ; a fellow and past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries and for many civic and social 
activities. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Promotions 


Charles G. Hill has been elected a second vice presi- 
dent, Rowland H. Long, general counsel, Fred T. 
Googins, Jr., group secretary, and Arthur Q. Faulkner, 
underwriting secretary. Mr. Long succeeds John F. 
Handy who recently asked to be relieved of his duties 
for reasons of health. 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Elects President 


Chester O. Sullivan has been elected president suc- 
ceeding George W. Steinman, who has been named 
chairman of the board of directors. Willis A. Steinman 
has been elected treasurer. 


MINISTERS LIFE & Casualty Union 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Tripp Named President 


O. R. Tripp has been named president of this com- 
pany following the retirement of Mell W. Hobart from 
that office. Andrew Hobart has been elected first vice- 
president and secretary. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


New Officers Elected 


Charles W. Kappes, Jr. has been promoted from 
assistant counsel to associate counsel while James C. 
Wriggins, formerly attorney, was promoted to assistant 
counsel. H. Douglas Palmer, former director of train- 
ing, has been advanced to director of agency adminis- 
tration. 


NORTH AMERICAN Reassurance Company 
New York, New York 


New President 


Archibald H. McAulay, has been elected president 
and director, effective March 1, succeeding J]. Howard 
Oden who died suddenly on January 27th. Mr. 
McAulay was formerly vice president of National Life 
of Vermont. 


For March, 1954 








“ALL OVER the country life insur- 
ance managers and agents are watch- 
ing with keen interest the program 
of this Company for putting much 
greater earnings into your pockets 
as a means of increasing sales.” 


So reads the first paragraph of 
a reprint of a talk delivered 
to the General Agents of the 
Philadelphia Life by President 
William Elliott. This enlightening 
talk will no doubt prove of inter- 
est to you. Why not write today 
for a free copy of this booklet. 


Doorway to 
Protectio: 


| LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


William Elliott 
President Agency Vice President 




















A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


$147,436,431 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1953 


OUR 47TH YEAR OF SERVICE 








Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U. 

















BIGNESS? 
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United IS big.* 


























United is big in THIS respect, too. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


GAIN IN 






FOR THE YEAR 1953: 
$377,795,446.00 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 
DEC. 31, 1953: 


$3,625,274,796.00 
























Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


how do YOU measure 











A life insurance company must be big enough to 
enjoy the economic advantages of bigness. Right? It 
must be big enough to have a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks, be a factor in the investment mar- 
ket and employ top-flight investment, medical, under- 
writing, and actuarial talent. In this respect American 


To a good underwriter or general agent, how- 
ever, there are other measures of bigness: the willing- 
ness of the home office to solve individual problems 
. .. help with questions on business insurance, estate 
planning, and employee benefit plans; having the 
facilities to assist with practical sales training methods 
and the ability to produce unique and usable sales 
tools—both for the beginner who starts by selling a 
package.” and for the advanced underwriter, who 
looks for occasional technical assistance. American 





*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 













LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 

















PATRIOT LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 







Elects Vice-president 


Arthur W. Theiss, formerly with the Minnesot; 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been elected vic 
president and director of this company. 





THE PENINSULAR LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 





‘ 





New Executive Vice President 






Laurence F. Lee, Jr., has been elected executive vic 
president of the company. 










PENNSYLVANIA LIFE Health & Accident 


Insurance Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 









Increases Capital 


The par value of each share of capital stock oi the 
company was increased from $10 to $17.50, thus effect- 
ing an increase in the capital stock from $400,000 to 
$700,000 divided into 40,000 shares. 


PROVIDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


New President 





Henry A. Jones has been elected president succeeding 
Fred L. Conklin, president since 1942, ‘and now ad- 
vanced to chairman of the board of directors. Robert 
W. Edick has been elected vice-president and secretary. 









THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 


Elects New Officers 


Pearce Shepherd has been elected vice president and 
actuary and Edward M. Neumann and Paul B. Palmer 
vice presidents. 


SAVINGS BANK LIFE Insurance Council 
New York, New York 


New Agency Bank 


The New Paltz Savings Bank has joined the savings 
bank life insurance system as an agency bank. It is the 
sixty-seventh bank to join the system as there are now 





40 issuing banks throughout the state and 27 agencies. 
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News 


SECURITY LIFE and Accident Company 


Denver, Colorado 


lects New President 


F. Burr Betts, executive vice president and treasurer, 
has been elected president of the company. He succeeds 
\V. Lee Baldwin who resigned that office for reasons of 
health but will continue as a director. 


STATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Elections 


Meredith Nicholson, Jr. has been elected a vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board of directors and Wil- 
liam J. Sullivan elected actuary. 


UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Vice-president 


The promotion of Joseph Malzo from mortgage of- 
ficer to vice-president and mortgage officer has been an- 
nounced. 


WORLD Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Correction Notice 


In the table of Dividend and Related actions in the 
January, 1954 Life News the interest allowed on divi- 
dends should have been given as 234%. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


MARCH 


American Life Convention, regional meeting, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Association, Small Com- 
panies Conference and Agency Management Conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


17-19 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, Accident 
& Health, Spring Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


22-26 Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, mid-year 
meeting, New Orleans. 


22-26 National Association of Life Underwriters, mid-year meeting, 
New Orleans. 


vor March, 1954 





TITLE INSURANCE 


Our policies are available to you and your clients 
in the following states: 
DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA TEXAS 
LOUISIANA UTAH 
MARYLAND VIRGINIA 


MISSISSIPPI WEST VIRGINIA 


“@he 
TITLE GUARANTEE 
COMPANY 
TITLE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 














ANICO. representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 


T. W. CATHEY 
Staff Supervisor — Paris, Texas 

Starting as an agent with ANICO in January 
1939, T. W. Cathey was promoted to staff super- 
visor of the Paris agency July 1, 1940, and has 
consistently set enviable records in the insurance . 
field. He is a charter member of The President's 
Club and is always one of ANICO’S leading staff 
supervisors. ‘‘Opportunities in insurance are 
plentiful,” says Mr. Cathey, “if you are trained 
and equipped to do the job. ANICO’S training 
program and sales aids enables one to make 
the most of an insurance career.” 


A working contract that permits outstanding 
earnings. 


Policies that stand out in value against any 
competition. 


A management philosophy that is based on 
the axiom that a company succeeds only 
when its agency force succeeds. 


The most modern and effective selling aid 
program that can be devised. 


For information without obligation 
address “‘Executive Vice-President” 


ii AMERICAN NATIONAL 


in force Jnrurance Company 


W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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* 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Central American, Lubbock (Hogg Joins Society) ..........Mar. 108 
(President Celebrates 60th Anniversary) (Reinsured, See Citizens Security) Jan. 72 Excelsior Life, Toronto 
Feb. 67 Central Life, Des Moines (New General Manager) .......... Oct. 91 
Aetna Life, Hartford (Lays Cornerstone for New H.O. ae. Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Dividend Scale Continued) ...... Dec, 77 Jee. 77 (Plans to Mutualize) ............) ov. 95 
(Interest on Dividends and Central Standard Life, Chicago Federal Life, Chicago 
POCONO COME OLY 66k cc cisccecses Dec. 77 NON aia hin 050. 010 05:60. 010:0:66.90:8 Oct. 91 (Officers Elected) .......0.....0. Sept. 103 
(Writes Vermont State Group) ...Jan. 71 Citizens Security, Lubbock (Elects Director and Vice-President) 
Alinco Life, South Bend (Reinsures Central American) ...Jan. 72 Dec. 79 
CU TAT) ccc ccciicccccnses Oct. 91 Citizens Standard, Corpus Christi Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 
American Bankers, Waco COW CORBET)  scccccccccacsaces Jan. 72 Se eS rr eee Jan. 73 
(New Vice President) ............ Nov. 95 Coastal States Life, Atlanta First American Life, Houston 
American Country Life, Houston (New Vice-President) ............ Oct. 91 (Elects Vice President) .......... Jan. 74 
(New Company) .........-......+-NOV. 05 Colonial Life, East Orange Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Control of South Coast Purchased) (Vice-President Appointed to State (Enters New Jersey) ............ Nov. 9 
ec. 77 I a6 56:05056:0-4:5.0-0 ace 60:03 Dec. 77 Frontier Life, Dallas 
(Merges and Changes Title) ...... Jan. 71 (Declares Dividend) .............. Jan. 73 alien, ee eee Jan. 74 
American Independence Life, Houston Connecticut General, Hartford General American, St. Louis 
(Offers Additional Capital Stock) Nov. 95 (Liberalizes Aviation Coverage on (New Board Chairman) ........Mar. 103 
American Life, Wilmington Ae Dee. 78 Great Charter, Arlington 
(New President Appointed) ...... Feb. 67 (Extends Accrued Benefits Period) a. cee Jan. 74 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago Dec. 78 Great Southern Life, Houston 
(New Vice-President ............ ee, 77 Connecticut Mutual, Hartford (Revises Military Underwriting) ..Nov. 6 
(Forms Special Division) ........ Feb. 67 (Liberalizes Military Risk Under- (Increases Capital rr Jan. 74 
Beacon Life, Oklahoma City SY lings 5654 0:<.0.600000.0.6-4 Sept. 103 Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
rere Nov. 95 (Continues 19538 Dividend Scale) ..Dec. 78 (New Benefits for Agents) ....Mar. 103 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees, (Continues 1953 Interest on Guardian Life, New York 
Chicago IID 9 6c. e:4:0 0:0:0:.0:040% Dec. 78 (Executive Promotions) ........Nov. 6 
SIOOGE WPOMGCRL). .o.0.50:00s.00cscesns Oct. 91 (Elects Vice-Presidents) ........ Dee. 78 (Home Office Promotions) ........ Feb. 68 
(Expansion Program) ..........Mar. 103 (Staff Promotions) .............. Feb. 67 Home Life, New York 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford (Elects Vice-Presidents) ........ Feb. 68 
(New President and Board Chairman)  & {aaa Sept. 108 Imperial Life, Toronto 
Mar. 103 Continental American Life, Wilmington (New Officers Elected) .......... Nov. 6 
Boston Mutual, Boston (Home Office Promotion) ......... et. 91 International Service Life, Fort Worth 
(President Dies) Dec. 77 (Increases Dividend Scale for 1954) Ce, “SD nic 6006060000000 Jan. 75 
(Elects President) .Jan. 71 Dec. 78 (Elects New Officers) ............ Feb. 68 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas € ay Continental Assurance, Chicago International Workers Order, New York 
ES SS | es Mar. 103 (Enters South Carolina) ........ Sept. 103 (Reinsurance Considered) ........ Feb. 68 
California Life, Oakland Crown Life, Toronto Jefferson National — Indianapolis 
Cencreases CaMstal) ....n.sccesces Jan. 71 (Hill Appointed Vice President) .Jan. 73 Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
California-Western States, Racremente en ae eee Mar. 103 (Continues 4% to Policyholders & 
(Imereases Capital) .....ccscccoss Oct. 91 Detroit Mutual, Detroit | RES RR Rots ena ienara Dec. 80 
Canada Life, Toronto (Converted to Legal Reserve) ....Feb. 67 John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
i ee ah wend ti Feb. 67 Equitable Society, New York (Revises War Risk Underwriting) 
Capital National, Houston (Parkinson to Retire) .......... Dee. 79 Sept. 103 
(HOW COMPANY) 20... cececeecece Jan, 72 (Directors Hlected) .........see0- Jan. 73 (New Vice-Presidents) ........ Mar. 104 
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Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Reaches Billion in Force) 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
(Elects New President) Feb. 68 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Passes $100,000,000 Mark) Sept. 104 
Liberty Life, Greenville 
(To Build New Home Office) ....Jan. 75 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 
(To Construct a TV Station) ....Oct. 92 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
(New General Counsel) ........ Mar. 104 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(New Home Office Sept. 104 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Dividend) 
(Stockholders Dividend) ‘ 
(Elects New President) . 104 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Secretary - Treasurer) 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(War Hazard Underwriting) .....Nov. 97 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(New Vice-President) sept. 105 
(Revises Dividend Scale on Current 
Issues) Dec. SO 
(Continues Dividend Seale on Prior 
Issues) ” 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 
——— Life, New York 
(To Build New H.O. Additions) ..Jan. 76 
(Vice-Presidents Appointed) Feb. 69 
a Life, Detroit 
(Over $100,000,000 in Force) 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Elects President) .............. Mar. 105 
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(Tripp Named President) Mar. 105 
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(Plans New H.O. Building) ....Sept. 105 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 
(New Investment Manager) Jan. 76 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Licensed in New Mexico) Sept. 106 
(New Officers Elected) .........Mar. 105 
Mutual Life of New York 
(New Employee Benefit Plan) 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-Presidents) 


Sept. 105 


.. Sept. 106 














National Life & Accident, 
Vice-President) 
National Life & Casualty, 

(Calif. Suit Pending) 
National Old Line, 
Officers) 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Liberalizes Dividend Seale) ....Dec. 80 

(Continues Interest on Accumulations) 


(Elects 


(Elects 


Nashville 
’ (New President) 
Phoenix Prudential, Newark 
Sept. 107 
Little Rock 
PE errr ree Nov. 97 (D’Olier Dies) 
(Elects New 
Savings 
(New Agency Bank) 
Dec. 80 


Provident Life, Bismarck 


Officers) 
Bank Life, New York 


SEP OR ee Mar. 106 
Security Life & Accident, 


pemademae Mar. 


(Appoints Public Relations Officer) 
Oct. 


Denver 


New World Life, Seattle (F. Burr Betts New President) ..Feb 


(Special Meeting of Stockholders) Oct. 92 
New York Life, 
Divisions) 
(Elects N 

Officers) 
Nippon Life, 

(1953 Annual Report) 

North American Reassurance, N c 

(New Medical Director) Dec. 81 
President) ar. 105 
North Central Life, - 

(Hurlburt Named vi ar President) (New 


(New 


(New 


(New 


(New 
(New 


Pacific } 
(Re-Enters Hawaii) >, 81 

sife, New York 
Vice-President) 


Patriot 


(Elects 
Peninsular Life, 


(New 
(New 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital) 

Philadelphia Life, 
(Stock 

Pilgrim Life, 


(New 


Postal Life, 


(New 


(New 








Wir, 
WU 
DJ 
a 


Osaka 


WEOO DORMER)  nniccccncnee Nov. 97 
Northwestern Mutual, 
(Regroups Officers’ 
Northwestern National, 
(Deposit F ogg! Agreement) 
Occidental Life, 
eg (New 
Actuary) Peme Union Labor Life, New 
(Writes Group Policy) 


Executive Vice-Preside Mar. 106 
Life, Health & Accident, 


Dividend) Feb. 70 

Indianapolis 

Company) t. 

New York 

5-Year Renewable & Convertible 
Term) 

Poulsen Insurance, Chicago 








(Elects New 
Security Standard, 
(New Company) 


New York 
Tig oe Nov. § 
*res. and Promotes 
= (Annual Report) 
(Control Purchased) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Constructing Large 


Paul 

Elections) 

Sept. 108 State Mutual Life, 
(Enters A. & H. 
Milwaukee 

Duties) ....Sept. 108 


$3,75 iTé 
Minneapolis ($3,750,000 Grant) 


(Reduces Premium 
Union Bankers Life, 
Company) 


Los Angeles 
Division) 


Los Angeles 


(Promotions) 
5 a (New Vice President) 
we eecees Mar. 106 Union Mutual Life, 


Jacksonville (Elects 


Office)... Sept. 108 Three) 
(Dividends) 


(Head Elected 
acideenneosss.cMe. Wee 
Philadelphia 
Washington Life, 

(Converted to Stock 
3 West Coast Life, 
(Declares Stock 
Western States Life, 

2 Sl (New Company) 


A. & H. Charges) 
(Correction Notice) 


YOU’LL BE WANTING... 


THIS ISSUE OF THE “NEWS” IN A FEW MONTHS TO REFER TO SOME 
ARTICLE OR EDITORIAL. THE WAY TO BE SURE IT WILL BE AVAILABLE 
IS TO KEEP IT IN A BEST BINDER. ORDER YOURS TODAY. 
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i hsb shit Scar ma Jan. 7 


South African Mutual, Cape 


State Life, Indianapolis 


_ gg The Travelers, Hartford 
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United States Government, 
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South Coast Life, Beaumont 
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Development) 


Worcester 
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(To Build New Home 


Office) 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity, 


New 


Portland 


Washington 


York 
Actuary) 
Vulean Life & Accident, 

(Appoints New Medical 


Birmingham 
Director) Dee. 

Lafayette 

Sasis) 

San Francisco 
Dividend) 

Phoenix 
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48 YEARS 
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: ZZ ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT g 
ede tele ee te tlt tte tt Be at sa 
48th ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1953 
81 RESOURCES 
105 
4 Annual Statement DOES, cccdinsgarseeevennsscnes -sibecacenenend $24,877,238.00 
= s United States Government. $ 7.732, ay - 
a O@NAGIAN seccsecs ececces 
it December 31. 1953 Municipal wccccccscccccce ,090,19780 
B 1953 Increases Corporate .cccccccccccccs 06,F0S.86S.00 
" $24,877,238.00 
On Insurance owned by Policy- aetued Pe TET TTT Tite Ocesccceseccssccoseee , pew 
a, holders increased $16,850,- LINE: -cesinntanhstnasonaennen sees 36,830,808.25 
111 : . Lees 06 PRNNNNNS 6:60.00.0.00000000000000 esee 2,932,201.55 
. 387, to a new high of $269, ee Ee er rrr re 816.938.53 
. 580,084. Real Eitale .......ccrsersocccccccors-secsesces 643,956.58 
97 Home Office Building ...... $236,750.00 
oe * Investment Property .....+.-. 402,053.52 
105 Sold on Land Contract ...... 5.153.06 
73 —_—_—_— 
° Resources increased $4,- : ‘ _— sachannae 
r: ‘ . remiums i rs ti n 
33 855,305, to a new high of Sihcclenenas Ghee pececeei nln Shkaeni nie 1,095.995.87 
43 $69,977,384. Accrued Interest ...... keadeendebens 66080000008 325,713.04 
4 Pea DEONEE: 4:6 0i0450000600040000000e008 ence 12,269.53 
10 * Total Resources ........ esecccccees oes $69,977,384.35 
99 , . 
it The amount paid to policy- LIABILITIES 
20 holders and beneficiaries in 
8 ‘ Ds GE iv ccccdcsaise ces... seosaeees $56,037,143.97 
a 1953, was $3,702,509—the Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders venee eee yore 
ALS : Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .....++ eos 1,423,916.3 
i9 total payments since the Siideals to Gellachalden ter #908 ......-02- t2. 790,000.00 
28 Company ’s beginning in — Awaiting ee Beh ne wits 247,475.01 
oS eserves for Taxes Payable in 1954 ... 262,425.00 
12 1906 rose to $52.540,966. Security Valuation Seemen sees. c0cce . 358,272.01 
48 Miscellaneous Liabilities ......eeeceeeceees eee 70,741.63 
ca * Death Claims Due and Unpaid ....scsecscesces eos None 
The Reserves to credit of Tebed GRATES cccccccccccccccccccccees $62,680,132.65 
Policyholders increased by Excess Protection to Policyholders 
$3,957,080, and are now SS EE? $1,000,000.00 
$56,037,144. SL 0 -cspmsntonnsnaeennced 3,050,000.00 
General Contingency Reserve .. 1,254,391.40 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve.. 1,992,860.30 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.........-- 7,297.251.70 
Total Liabilities and Surplus.......... $69,977,384.35 
; ae 
THE QHIO STATE LIFE 
Y MEUBLAHCE <i ae a 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Claris Adams Pres. F.L Barnes Ist Vice Pres and Dir. of Aqencies 
é Complete Line of Life, Accident, Health and Hospital Insurance for the Entire Fomily, 
Vews 
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Spring Training...all the year around 


means more and larger sales! 
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We have spring training—and it lasts through the Underwriting; (2) a Home Office course given in Boston at 
summer, fall and winter! In fact, the New England Mutual no expense to the Agent; (3) Coordinated Estates—a pro- 
training program is widely recognized as one of the most fessional approach to selling and servicing life insurance; 


comprehensive in the field. (4) Advanced Underwriting, covering business uses of life 
Why do we put so much stress on training our field insurance and relating insurance to trusts, wills, estates and 

men? Because it’s good business—it’s good business for taxation problems; (5) study for the CLU designation. All of 

them, it’s good business for us. It equips our men to sell at these courses are integrated with the LUTC program. 

all levels, including the high executive levels where most of 


Training, of course, is only one phase of New England 
the big cases originate. 


Mutual’s continuous concern for its prime objective .. . to 
New England Mutual's intensified training includes five help New England Mutual men make MORE and LARGER 
courses: (1) basic training in the agency using Career sales with fewer and shorter interviews. 


Lhe NEW ENGLAND ,y M UTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA - 183 








